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Articte 1—PLATONISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 


+ Oe +--+ 


The Christian Element in Plato and the Platonic Philosophy, unfolded 
and set forth by Dr. C. Ackermann, Archdeacon at Jena. Trans- 
lated from the German by Samugt Ratpw Aspury, B. A. Edin- 
burgh: T. d T. Clark. 1861. 


Two currents of influence—we will not say of equal, but 
both of extraordinary power and significance for the destinies 
of humanity —are traceable through the centuries that pre- 
cede the opening of the Christian era. Possessing some points 
of striking analogy, and others of still more striking diversity, 
they attract alternately the attention of the student of God’s 
providential and redemptive dealings with our race. Pales- 
tine and Greece both breathed the soft airs, and bathed their 
rugged headlands in the blue waters of the Mediterranean sea. 
Both were small, mountainous, rock-ribbed regions, inter- 
spersed with fertile valleys and plains, and abounding in some 
of the choicest productions of the temperate zones. Both were 
so small that a careless eye would scarcely notice their exist- 
ence on the map of the world, and yet both concentrated 
within their narrow compass elements of intellectual and moral 
power which were capable of expanding themselves over the 
widest territory, of holding and swaying with sovereign control 
the collective intellect of earth, and of propagating their in- 
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fluence, undiminished and increasing, down the track of the 
centuries. While the imposing but superficial civilizations of 
the East, Egypt not excepted, lacked utterly the depth and 
power which could enable them to survive the material great- 
ness of their people, and consequently went with that greatness 
to the tomb, the civilizations of Greece and Judea—the one 
as the flower and climax of human wisdom, the other the 
direct outgrowth and product of the divine —struck down their 
roots into the deepest soil of humanity, and sent out their 
branches, loaded with the blossoms which were to delight the 
eye, and the fruits which were to be sweet to the taste, of remote 
nations and ages. Widely unlike in their development, both 
produced literatures of surpassing beauty and excellence. 


The lyre of Greece, more subtlely and magically attuned, and’ 


swept by hands that were masters of the most varied harmo- 
nies, breathed forth, through a language of unsurpassed rich- 
ness and melody, delicacy and power of organization, strains 
that linger yet on the entranced and ravished ear of the ages. 
The harp of Judah, more contracted in its range of modu- 
lation, with none of the light, airy grace that makes the chords 
of Grecian genius to thrill like an Aolian harp to all the 
manifold breathings of humanity, yet in its stern simplicity, 
its rugged loftiness, touches still deeper cords of the soul with 
a yet mightier hand, and reaches heights of sacred majesty 
and grandeur of which the Greek Muse caught no glimpses 
in her hours of most ravishing inspiration. 

The Hebrew literature, too, was earlier in time as it was tran- 
scendent indignity. Moses had given the world noble legisla- 
tion, history, and poetry of marvellous sublimity, while Greece 
yet slumbered in the twilight ofsemi-barbarism; and generations 
before the lyre of Homer chanted its magnificent battle strains 
on the plains of Lonia, the harp of David had awakened the 
echoes of the hills of Judah with richer and holier melodies. 
The Greek literature exhibited its phenomena for a time, in- 
deed, on a wider and more conspicuous theatre. Discursive 
and cosmopolitan, a student of the wisdom of this world, it 
lived in free communication and sympathy with the world ; 
while Judaism, fenced round by its peculiar institutions, stood 
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in stern and rigid isolation, its science and its song finding 
their single point of departure and source of inspiration in 
the solemn revelations of Sinai. But the fulness of time at 
length came, and the Messiah, who was not only the Hope of 
Israel, but the destined Deliverer of the Nations, appeared. 
Symbol and shadow now gave way to the realization and sub- 
stance ; the great truths which had been struggling for cen- 
turies in the bosom of Judaism, burst from their restrictions, 
exchanged their Jewish garb for that of their more cosmo- 
politan rival, passed into the flexible and comprehensive 
forms of Grecian culture, and thus, Hebrew in essence and 
Hellenized in form, went forth on their career of dominion in 
the paths which had been opened, and the regions which had 
been prepared, by the conquering arms and the organizing 
genius of Rome. There was no longer, in the rigid sense of 
earlier separatism, Greek and Jew; the barriers reared be- 
tween them were broken down ; the streams of their culture 
intermingled and flowed on congenially together, and our 
modern civilization, as we discriminate its constituent elements, 
traces them respectively, with the advantage on the one 
side of number and variety, but on the other immeasurably 
of excellence and power, to Greece and Judea. From the 
former have descended to us our literature, our art, and our 
philosophy ; but to the sterner wisdom of the Hebrew we refer, 
with reverent gratitude, our knowledge of the Living God. 
Among those elements of Grecian culture which have 
wrought most powerfully on the moral life of the world, was 
its philosophy ; and in this department no name is perhaps 
of wider influence than that of Plato. In a former number 
of this journal we traced succinctly the life and literary char- 
acter of the great Founder of the Academy, and discussed at 
some length that which is the central point and core of his 
philosophy, the doctrine of Ideal Forms. We argued against 
that view which resolves them into mere conceptions of the 
intellect, mere logical generalizations or rational intuitions, as 
an abandonment of the Platonic point of view, and an ignoring 
of the peculiar problems of Greek speculation. Nothing is 
more necessary, and scarcely anything more difficult, than to 
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disengage ourselves trom the ideas and forms of speculation 
with which we have been familiar, and assume entirely the 
historical stand-point in estimating the merits and judging the 
doctrines of a writer. Nor is this principle rendered in the 
slightest degree less applicable by the writer’s supposed orig- 
inality and force of genius. For precisely by how much wider 
his range of vision, and greater his creative capacity, by so 
much the more readily does his mind open itself’ to all the in- 
fluences which encompass it, and mirror livingly in itself the 
manifold features of his time. It is impossible for even the 
most vigorous mind to shake itself loose from the influences, 
and disown the power of its age. It might as well deny itself. 
Subtle as the air of heaven, they press upon it on every side, 
determine the course of its speculations, color where they do 
not create its opinions, and perhaps influence it most when it 
seems to be rebelling the most decidedly against them. Praise 
enough is to be awarded to Plato, even in a purely scientific 
point of view, without crediting him with having reached, in 
the infancy of speculation, the heights on which the matured 
philosophizing of the world has but just poised its trembling 
wing. Scarcely a branch of speculation or practical inquiry 
on which his sagacious and comprehensive mind did not throw 
out many pregnant hints. In psychology he discriminated 
acutely between those ideas which have their origin in the 
sense, and those which, reaching the consciousness through the 
gateways of the sense, yet vindicate their claim to a super- 
sensuous and purely rational parentage ; and if he did not 
develop the argument with scientific rigidness of detail, if 
he failed in fixing accurately the distinctive marks of the two 
classes of ideas, and if his theory of the origin of the nobler 
class was, in our judgment, gratuitous and unsound—referring 
it to the soul’s converse with those ideas in an anterior state, 
where “it stood face to face with existence”—all this only 
proves that Plato was hedged in by the limitations of human- 
ity, and that even his towering and gigantic intellect could 
not escape from the coils which two centufies of subtle and 
vigorous thinking had woven around the Greek mind, and 
escape, by a bound of preternatural agility, into the high and 
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cloudless region (if cloudless it be) of more recent metaphysi- 
cal speculations. In theology and ethics Plato’s achievements 
were at least equally wonderful. But to this latter class of 
subjects we propose to turn our more particular attention, and 
avail ourselves of the work named at the head of our article, 
to redeem a pledge formerly given to our readers, and offer a 
few thoughts on that profoundly interesting problem — the 
intrinsic relation of Platonism to Christianity. 

We have no apprehension that, in doing this, we are engaged 
in a work of merely scholastic interest — a work which has no 
relation to living interests and issues. The peculiar forms of 
speculation which gave Platonism its local origin and national 
garb, have passed away. But “the transient and the per- 
manent” in Platonism are at least as clearly marked as in 
Christianity. Plato was one of those grand creative minds 
which, refusing the restrictions of the local topic that may 
engage their speculations, make it the starting point for discus- 
sions of comprehensive and lasting interest. Hence, under 
the Greek garb of Platonism beats a heart that throbs in liv- 
ing sympathy with universal humanity ; and both its truths 
and its errors are such as to link it with the deepest elements 
of our nature, and make it a permanent power in history. It 
early associated itself with Christianity, partly in faithful, 
partly in treacherous alliance ; first preparing the way for its 
reception, then infusing into it insidious elements of corrup- 
tion and decay. It has come down through the ages as at 
once a representative and symbol of one of the great leading 
directions of philosophy, and a powerful moulder of forms of 
religious belief. And it lives to-day with scarcely diminished 
power, challenging scrutiny as one of the most marvellous 
phenomena in the moral history of our race, as a living attes- 
tation to some of the deepest realities of our moral nature, as, 
when rightly used, a valuable ally to Christianity, and as the 
store-house whence unbelief, in some of its peculiar phases, 
draws its most formidable weapons. In the interest, then, 
not only of philosophy but of religion, and not only of specu- 
lative theology, but of that practical faith through which 
alone religion accomplishes her redemptive purpose, we may 
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devote a few pages to the problems suggested by the moral 
and religious features of Platonism. 

The work of Mr. Ackermann on “ Zhe Christian Element 
in Plato,’ was published in Germany in 1835. It was cord- 
ially welcomed alike by the religious and scientific public, as 
an able and discriminating discussion of this difficult subject. 
With something of the German mysticism and vagueness in 
stating the nature of the Christian element, it has the German 
qualities of thoroughness, comprehensiveness, and most genial 
enthusiasm. It is manifestly a labor of scholarship and a 
labor of love. The author first treats his theme empirically, 
and adduces a large number of scattered passages and ideas, 
which stand in relationship, more or less close, to Christianity. 
He then passes to a more radical development of the subject, 
clears away prevalent misconceptions regarding the style and 
character of Plato, gives some general glimpses of his literary 
and philosophical preéminence, traces his connection with the 
great leading schools of Greek scientific thinking, and then, 
after an inquiry into that which constitutes the essential 
and distinctive characteristic of Christianity, inquires how far 
the very genius and purpose of Platonism harmonize with 
this; and finally, what are its non-Christian, and even its 
anti-Christian elements. The work thus by no means limits 
itself to the narrow field technically embraced by the subject, 
but ranges widely over the Platonic territory, of course paus- 
ing longest at points where it seems conterminous with Chris- 
tianity. It will be found, therefore, highly serviceable to the 
general student of Plato, as well as to the inquirer in the spe- 
cial department which the author mainly discusses. For 
it presents us no mere mechanical analysis of the Platonic 
doctrines, no mere aggregation of the dry bones of Platonism, 
but an embodiment of the Platonic spirit, a living product of 
intimate and vital communion with the Platonic writings. 
Both the Platonic and the Christian student, therefore, will 
welcome the appearance of the work in an English dress, 
although we are bound to say that the welcome would have 
been still more cordial, and the pleasure more unreserved, if 
the translator had given us a version more purely and ver- 
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nacularly English. We readily concede and make allowance 
for the difficulties encountered in rendering a German scien- 
tific work, with its peculiar modes of conception, and its un- 
couth and intractable forms of expression, into easy and flow- 
ing English. But the thing is certainly possible, and we hold 
that the function of the translator pledges him to accomplish it. 
If it is urged that in a work of science the thought is the main 
thing, and little care needs be bestowed upon the style, we 
answer that because the thought is the main thing, it should, 
for that very reason, be permitted to flow on in as lucid a cur- 
rent of diction as possible, and the reader not be obliged, in 
addition to the inevitable hindrances of profound and some- 
times obscure thought, to stumble over the superadded obsta- 
cles of uncouth and barbarous expression. In any good trans- 
lation of a German scientific work, the sentences require to 
be melted down, and then re-cast in an English mould, with 
an almost entire disregard of the structure of the original. 
In thus making a readable and perspicuous English work, we 
regret to say that the present translator, while in the main 
giving the meaning of the original with sufficient fidelity, has 
sadly failed. 

In regard to the citations from Plato himself, which are 
given in the work, we must enter a more serious complaint— 
a complaint, however, directed not mainly against the trans- 
lator of Ackermann, but against the English translators of 
Plato. Instead of rendering these passages directly from 
the German or from the Greek, the translator has borrowed 
the versions contained in Bohn’s recent English edition of the 
works of Plato. These versions are by several hands, some 
of them tolerably accurate, others unreliable, and others fla- 
grantly and scandalously bad. The Republic, by Mr. Da- 
vis, though infinitely better than some of those farragoes of 
ignorance and presumption which are accredited to Mr. Bur- 
ges, and which are really hardly up to the level of deserving 
to be criticised, is yet deformed by blunders sufficiently 
gross on every page. We trust that the translator will take 
an early opportunity to revise those passages, as it is a pity 
that so admirable a book, on so interesting a point of the Pla- 
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tonic philosophy, should mangle in its citations the author 
whom it aims to illustrate.* 

We proceed now more directly to the more special theme 
of our article, viz: a few considerations regarding the appar- 
ent Christian element in the writings of Plato. There is 
perhaps no problem which has more perplexed the world, 
none of which more various solutions have been offered, than 
the religious spirit in Plato—the earnestness and depth of 
conviction, and the loftiness of religious sentiment which 
pervade the writings of the Sage of the Academy. Scattered 
here and there through the ethical treatises of Aristotle are senti- 
ments which pierce far below the surface, and seem almost to 
touch the lowest depths of man’s moral nature; but they are 
uttered with the same unimpassioned tone with which he pro- 
pounds a doctrine in physics, and with little seeming concious- 
ness of their far reaching extent and transcendent impor- 
tance. It is the philosopher who is working out a system, not 
the man who is expounding, and enforcing truths that have 





* We cite a few examples of these errors. We take them from that passage 
of extraordinary beauty in the opening of the 7th book of the Republic, in 
which Plato illustrates his doctrine of the relation of the shadowy to the real, 
of sensuous conception to rational knowledge, by the figure of men shut 
up inacave. The translator makes Plato compare the wall behind which the 
persons carry the various utensils, which, projecting above the wall, throw their 
images on the face of the cave fronting the prisoners (the persons themselves 
remaining concealed), to “the stages of conjurers built before the people in 
whose presence they showed their tricks.” Here the true translation is, “just 
like the screens, or curtains, interposed by conjurers between themselves and 
the spectators, and above which they exhibit their feats of jugglery.” The 
transformation of a scene behind which the jugglers placed themselves, into a 
stage wpon which they show their tricks, annihilates the force and pertinency 
of the comparison. Again, “some of the bearers probably speaking, others 
proceeding in silence,” should be, “as would be natural, some of the bearers 
speaking, others being silent.” “You are proposing, said he, a most absurd 
comparison, and absurd captives also.” The Greek epithet here employed does 
sometimes mean “absurd,” but by no means uniformly, and the respondent of 
Socrates was surely not guilty of the discourtesy implied in this epithet. 
“Tt is an extraordinary image, said he, that you suggest, and a remarkable class 
of captives,” would give with sufficient exactness the force of the original. 
‘If, then, they had been able to talk with each other, do you not sup- 
pose they would think it right to give names to what they saw before them ?” 
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penetrated the inmost sanctuary of his nature, and control 
his practical convictions. It is otherwise with Plato. We 
seem to be constantly in contact with the beating heart of the 
man; we feel that the truths which he is so variously reitera- 
ting and unfolding to our apprehension, are truths which not 
merely engage his speculations, not merely live in his imagi- 
nation, but are to him of momentous practical interest, and 
inculeated for a high practical purpose. Thus amidst the 
mercurial, sensuous, lively, speculative Greeks, Plato appears 
as a man of intensely religious spirit, a man who lives in an 
habitual contemplation of the verities of the invisible world. 

Whence this extraordinary phenomenon? How are we to 
account for this deep moral earnestness and spirituality 
displayed in the midst of a people, who, splendid as were 
their intellectual endowments, and exquisite as was their es- 
thetic sensibility, seem not generally to have had a very keen 
moral sense, or to have been imbued with any extra religous- 
ness of spirit? Some of the early Christians believed that 





The original here is— which it seems inconceivable how the most careless 
translator could have so utterly mistaken —“ If, then, they should be able to 
talk with each other, do you not suppose that in naming the shadows which 
they saw, they would imagine that they were designating the real objects that 
were passing along behind them.”’ Again, “ when any persons present were to 
speak,’ should be “if any of those who were passing along [behind the wall] 
should speak ;’’—the translator confounding here the captives in the cave, with 
those persons passing along without it, who were carrying the utensils. “ And 
after this he would more easily behold the things in heaven, and heaven itself 
by night, looking to the light of the stars and the moon, than after day-light 
to the sun and the light of the sun,” should be, “ And upon this he would more 
easily behold the objects in heaven, and heaven itself by night, looking at the 
light of the stars and of the moon, than the sun and the light of the sun at 
mid-day.”” Our space does not permit us to point out multitudes of other 
similar blunders. We trust the translator of the work will feel the imperative 
necessity of revising these citations. For it is unpardonable that a small, 
scholarly book like this should be deformed by misconceptions and perversions 
of the passages cited in illustration of its positions. And we cannot too strongly 


express our regret that in a series so widely circulated as that of Mr. Bohn, © 


the translation of Plato, should have been committed to hands so incompetent 
and slovenly, and that the English language is still destitute of a version which 
would give to the English reader such an inadequate idea as even the best 
translation can only give of the Divine Philosopher. 
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Plato, during his travels in the East, had fallen in with the 
Hebrew Scriptures, perhaps come into personal contact with 
some of the prophets of Israel, and had thus caught and trans- 
ferred to his pages many gleams and flashes of the inspira- 


tion which illuminated the Sacred Oracles. Others supposed — 


that some sporadic beams of light from the as yet unincar- 
nate Word, who was from the beginning in the world as its 
divine fountain of life and light, fell upon the more thought- 
ful spirits among the Pagans, giving them the rudimentary 
elements of religious knowledge, and that a rich measure of 
these scattered emanations visited the soul of Plato; while 
others acquiesced in the belief that the attributes of Deity, 
his eternal power and Godhead, shining through the works 
of creation and the economy of Providence, were competent to 
raise a soul of the noble endowments of Plato to his sublime 
spiritual eminence. On the other hand the enemies of Chris- 
tianity charged the Sacred writers with plagiarizing from 
Plato, and while one class would style Plato an “Atticising 
Moses,” the other would stigmatize Moses and his compeers 
as but Judaizing Platos. Others have called in the Oriental 
Theosophy, the dreamy enthusiasm and contemplative abstrac- 
tion which marked the remoter East, to aid in solving the rid- 
dle of Platonism. 

In the last solution, as in the first, we have not a par- 
ticle of confidence, for we have, in the first place, no evidence 
and no reason to believe, that among the Oriental nations 
there was any higher, purer, more earnest religious faith 
than among the Greeks themselves. The dreamy quietude, 
the mystical abstraction of the Oriental mind has partially, 
perhaps, its counterpart in certain characteristics of Plato, 
but it does not necessarily involve a particle of that spiritual 
activity, that intense moral earnestness, as well as the sharp 
and vigorous dialectic, which are so remarkable in Plato. 
We incline to reject wholly the belief of any special Oriental 
influence on the Platonic speculations. Curious as is the 
problem of Platonism, there is no other so easy and natural 
solution of it as that which refers it to the individuality of 
Plato himself, acted on by the various elements which entered 
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into the speculations of his countrymen. A careful survey 
of his system shows it in too striking and manifold a har- 
mony with the leading tendencies and tone of Greek specula- 
tion to require or to justify our travelling in quest of its ori- 
gin, outside of the indigenous philosophy of Greece. Hera- 
cleitus, Parmenides, Pythagoras, and Socrates, with all the 
varied elements of which they stand as centres and expo- 
nents, are ample to prepare for and explain all the leading 
features of Platonism. The severe and sombre spirit of the 
Ionian whose dark and melancholy glance pierced beneath 
the illusory quiet of nature, and saw its seemingly moveless 
elements swept on in a flood of everlasting change, symbol- 
ized by the career of an ever rolling fire ; the still keener and 
more powerful vision of the Eleatic, which, beneath a surface 
of apparent everlasting change, discerned only the profound 
quietude and repose of absolute and eternal being in which 


there were 
No stars, no earth, no time, 


No check, no change, no good, no crime, 
But silence and a stirless breath, 

Which neither was of life nor death, 

A sea of stagnant idleness, 

Blind, boundless, mute and motionless— 


a world of reality, lying far without the confines of sense in 
the transcendental realm of the reason ; the blended relig- 
ious, political, ascetic, mystical and mythical teachings of the 
Samian Sage, with his sublime Cosmos, like the stones beneath 
Amphion’s lyre, moving responsive to a world-embracing 
harmony, and deeply penetrated by the mystic power of num- 
ber; and finally the clear logic, the strong practical sense, 
the keen intellectual scrutiny and introspection, the deeply 
religious spirit, the enthusiastic earnestness of Socrates,—all 
these needed but to concentrate their influence upon a soul of 
larger grasp, of keener speculative powers, of richer poetic 
sensibilities, of even more intense religious earnestness, than 
either, to form precisely the phenomenon which is presented 
to us in Plato. The elements are all at hand—they lie thickly 
strewn around in the manifold philosophical and religious 
tendencies of his time. Plato is in fact one of the most com- 
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pletely natural and legitimate products of the earnest and 
manifold strivings of Greek philosophy. In him but concen- 
trate themselves and reach their culmination, the elements 
which, with extraordinary vigor and sagacity, had been grap- 
pling with the profoundest problems, and seeking, in the ab- 
sence of any divinely disclosed truths, to resolve, by the pow- 
ers of unaided reason, the mighty riddle of the universe. He 
had but to absorb them into his capacious and enthusiastic 
nature, and reproduce them harmonized and remoulded by the 
plastic dialectic which had been developed under the training 
of Socrates, to give us precisely the philosophico-religious 
idealism which is at once so marvellous and so attractive. 
We reiterate, then, the opinion that we need not go without 
the limits of Greece for the origin of Platonism. Like all, 
or nearly all, the other elements of that remarkable civiliza- 
tion, it was native to the soil and atmosphere of Hellas. The 
elements which it drew, directly at least, from the East, are 
not worth estimating. Egypt, Phenicia, Persia, India, possess- 
ed nothing, we may be assured, which could have added to 
the depth or breadth of Platonism, and what was treasured 
up in the heaven-inspired utterances of Hebrew bards and 
sages, was as yet fenced in by the jealousy of its special favor- 
ites, and the purposes of a Sovereign Providence, from the 
contaminating touch of Paganism. There was as yet no in- 
tercommunion between the inheritors of Divine and the vota- 
ries of worldly wisdom; the Temple lent nothing to the Acad- 
emy; the splendor that gilded Mount Zion threw no reflection 
upon Parnassus. We would by no means be understood as 
intending to deny that there was a Providential purpose in 
the raising up of such men as Socrates and Plato, and in the 
opening upon the world of the speculations in which they led 
the way. The mere fact that they came in a regular line 
of sueccession—as a natural fruit of the gradual growth and 
ripening of the Grecian intellect—furnishes not the slightest pre- 
sumption that they had not a high, though unconscious, mis- 
sion, and were not destined to subserve a most important 
purpose in the moral training of the world. For thus Provi- 
dence is wont to accomplish its ends, and lets the great hinging 
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and critical events of history come forth, not with miraculous 
suddenness, but as the natural evolution of slow-working 
causes, as the consummation of events which have been slowly 
ripening in the bosom of the ages. 

The mission of Plato and his compeers in philosophy was 
probably two-fold. One was to infuse into Greek speculative 
thinking, and thence into the general thinking of the world, 
those deeper elements of moral truth, those larger and more 
solemn views of human life and destiny, which should pre- 
pare the way for the still sublimer truths, the still more sol- 
emn and spiritual views of Christianity; and another scarcely 
less important might be, to demonstrate how entirely short 
the mightiest efforts put forth by human reason, must fall of 
attaining to true spiritual knowledge, and still more, of ac- 
complishing practically the moral renovation of man. Both 
were alike needed to prepare the way for Christianity. Both 
what.Platonism did, and what it could not do—both its excel- 
lencies and its defects—both its aspirations upward into the 
highest spiritual region, and its drooping and failing pinion 
as it put forth, a daring voyager, into the dim and boundless 
abyss of the unknown—both its power to open glorious vistas, 
and to kindle ardent aspirations after the true, the beautiful, 
and the good, and then its utter impotence to satisfy the yearn- 
ing which it had created, and lead the desert-wandering spirit 
into that land of promised rest, of which from its Nebo heights 
it had given such ravishing glimpses—were alike indispensa- 
ble to the disciplinary spiritual experience of the race. Au- 
gustine, a father of the church who had many points akin to 
Plato, expressed his gratitude (we borrow the fact from Ack- 
ermann) that he had been conversant with Platonism before he 
had embraced Christianity; as he feared that otherwise, on be- 
coming subsequently acquainted with Plato, he should have 
indulged in doubts whether the philosophy of the Academy 
might not have been adequate to the same spiritual renova- 
tion which had been wrought by the Gospel. As it was, he 
came to the Gospel, after having tried the power and proved 
the impotence of Platonism, and thus the impotence of any 
human philosophy, to meet the deep wants of man’s moral na- 
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ture. For the votary of the Academy might well believe 
that in its founder human speculation had well nigh reached 
its utmost limit of moral attainment; that, though other and 
farther goals of speculative truth remained to be won, yet 
no higher spiritual eminence could be reached, no purer prin- 
ciples of spiritual truth and duty be propounded, nor these 
more cogently and eloquently enforced, than in the teachings 
of Plato. If after aJl which he had achieved, the soul still 
abided under its moral bondage, if it could listen to the 
ravishing harmonies of his “divine philosophy,” and only 
vainly pant and struggle toward the heavenly region to which 
they summoned it—still chained inexorably, mysteriously, 
hopelessly, to the earth—then its case was indeed desperate 
until the Divine Deliverer of whom Plato had a dim pre- 
sentiment, should come and with a potent arm and voice 
break the spell and rend the fetters of its thraldom. That thus 
Platonism, like Judaism (though we are far from putting the 
two on a level), had its mission we cannot doubt. As the 
latter taught man the insufficiency of mere human righteous- 
ness, the former taught him the impotence of a mere human 
wisdom. The genuine disciple of the Synagogue could not 
but come to feel his need of justification through another me- 
dium than that of the Law; the genuine disciple of the Acade- 
my could not but be convicted of his need of an illumination 
such as had not been shed on the most favored votaries of 
philosophy. And when the Gospel came proclaiming Christ 
crucified, at once the wisdom and the power of God, the Jew 
to whom it was a stumbling block, and the Greek to whom it 
was foolishness, both showed that they really had not learned 
the deepest lessons of their respective schools, nor become 
truly humble votaries of the life and the light, the righteous- 
ness and the truth, which in Christ were now unveiled to the 
world. 

But it is more than time to consider those elements in Pla- 
tonism which bring it either by way of agreement or 
antagonism, into relation, more or less close, to Christianity. 
{ts coincidences, real or apparent, with Christianity, consist 
partly of scattered and incidental sentiments and truths, and are 
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in part more radical and essential, penetrating into the very 
essence and spirit of the system. We shall cite a few out of 
the numerous special points which seem to ally Platonism 
with Christianity, and then looking at its fundamental princi- 
ples, inquire how far they may be pronounced Christian, non- 
Christian, or even anti-Christian, and thus calculated to 
work for good or evil upon the church. 

To give the special coincidences of sentiment between Plato 
and the Sacred writers, would be a task almost without end. 
We must refer our readers for a more ample detail of these, 
to the excellent work of Ackermann. We observe at the 
outset, that Plato’s very definition of philosophy—his state- 
ment of its fundamental character and grand aim, seems to 
bring it into near relation to the Christian system. Socrates, 
on the morning of the memorable day whose evening was to 
disclose to him the certainty of the future scenes which 
through life he had been endeavoring to explore, in sending 
his parting message to a fellow votary of wisdom, enjoined 
on him to follow as speedily as possible the path which he 
himself was about to tread. In reply to the expressions of 
incredulous surprise with which the message was received by 
his companions, Socrates affirmed that philosophy was but a 
discipline for death; that its grand aim and effort was to se- 
cure precisely that emancipation of the soul from the domin- 
ion of the body—from its sensual appetites, its tyrannizing 
lusts, and its illusory perceptions—which was properly and 
completely effected only by death. The lifelong conflict of 
the votary of wisdom, was with his sensuous and animal na- 
cure ; his lifelong endeavor to disengage himself from its in- 
fluence, and in regions far remote from the illusions and shad- 
ows of sense, to hold communion with the pure and substan- 
tial verities which were reached only by the unincumbered 
pinion, and surveyed only by thenaked eye, of the soul. To 
the genuine philosopher, therefore, death could never be an 
object of dread or aversion. It could never be premature or 
unwelcome. He could but greet it as his best friend, as the 
event which consummated the deliverance which in life could 
be only approximative and partial, and transferred him from 
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the shadowy, the changeful, the sensual, into the pure, the 
true, and the eternal. 

This at once presents the Platonic philosophy in a most sol- 
emn and beautiful light. It is no creature of earth. Its goal, 
its aspirations, are heavenward. It refuses to be the dupe of 
the lying illusions, the “ unreal mockeries” by which it is en- 
compassed. It wages a persistent war upon the flesh with its 
appetites and lusts. It pronounces all that wisdom hollow, 
all that virtue spurious, which do not draw their inspiration 
and support from the sanctions of another life, and the realm 
of spiritual truth. Its eye is continually turned upward, and 
its aspiration is to burst away from the limitations of: sense, 
and the contaminations of the flesh, and dwell in the pure re- 
gion which is the spirit’s proper dwelling place and home. 
It is thus a commentatio mortis, a perpetual meditation upon, 
and preparation for death. And this position Platonism 
never abandons.. To this fundamental principle it is never 
untrue. In one aspect or another it perpetually reappears, 
holding man in constant connection with his high heritage of 
immortality. In this point, then, the Platonic philosopher puts 
himself on the same platform with the Christian. Like him, 
his concern is not with the perishable, changeful objects of 
earth, but with the changeless realities of the supra-sensible 
world. Like him, he would almost say, “ We walk by faith, 
not by sight,” we “look not at the things which are seen, but 
at the things which are not seen,” and thus, like the Christian, 
he declares himself a pilgrim on earth, and while sojourning 
in the body, absent from his true, spiritual home. Like him, 
too, he seeks to “ crucify the flesh with its affections and lusts,” 
to keep his body in subjection to his higher spiritual nature. 
He would emancipate himself, alike intellectually from error, 
and morally from evil. 

Correspondingly noble is Plato’s Theology. His doctrine 
of God is that of a pure and good Being, free from evil himself, 
and opposed to it in all its manifestations. In the general 
scope and ultimate ground of his system, Plato is certainly a 
monotheist, and his use of the plural term for the Deity is 
probably mainly in accommodation to the polytheistic notions 
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of his countrymen. He resolutely denounces the depraved 
and degrading representations of the Deity which abound in 
the popular mythology. Those mutations of form which that 
mythology represents the Gods as undergoing, he utterly de- 
nies, on the ground that the Deity, being absolutely perfect, 
could not change himself into anything which was more per- 
fect, and would not into anything which was less so. Such 
is Plato’s earnestness in regard to right modes of representing 
the divine nature—so abhorrent to him are any degrading de- 
lineations of the Divinity, that even Homer, the Imperial bard, 
whose kindred genius he revered as almost divine, he would 
yet banish from his Republic, allowing no devotion to mere 
genius, no purely esthetic considerations, to interfere with the 
paramount moral and religious ends which were never to be 
lost sight of in the training of youth and the organization of 
the State. Piety, devotion to the Gods, he urges in the strong- 
est terms, and with unwonted loftiness of moral conception. 
He declares that, as evil must always exist in the universe, 
and, finding no place in the seat and home of the Gods, must 
consequently linger about this earthly sphere, the philosopher 
therefore must labor to escape from its presence, and this es- 
cape consists essentially in the utmost possible assimilation to 
God. Change of locality is at best but subordinate; the es- 
sence of the escape is an inward moral renovation. Thesoul 
that has gone forth from the body uncleansed, will soon be 
drawn back to its kindred grosser element, hating and shun- 
ning after death, the pure truth for which it had no affinity 
in life. Obedience to God is also inculcated in the strongest 
terms, and the paramount authority of the Divine law, when- 
ever it is brought into collision with any human enactments. 
“Tf” says Socrates when arraigned before the Athenian tri- 
bunal, “ you should now acquit me on condition of my aban- 
doning the post assigned me by the Gods, be assured that I 
should not comply, but I should say to you that greatly as I 
reverence your authority, I shall obey God rather than you.” 
How forcibly does this remind us of the like circumstances 
under which the champions of the infant Christianity uttered 
the like sentiment ; “ whether it be right in the sight of God 
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to hearken unto you rather than unto God, judge ye.” In 
logical accordance with this, is Plato’s oft repeated conviction 
that no real harm can befall a good man, that the Gods will 
never suffer a better man to be harmed by a worse, and that 
the evil of injustice lies not in him who suffers, but in him 
who inflicts it, There is thus the same calm, unhesitating 
confidence in the divine protection extended to all the true 
children of virtue, and in the ordaining of all things for their 
good, which prompts the language of the Apostle, “For we 
know that all things work together for good to them that love 
God,” and “ Who is he that shall harm you if ye be followers 
of that which is good?” Inspiration itself seems scarcely to 
transcend the strength of the Platonic assurance on these 
points. It is penetrated to its inmost core with the beauty, 
the excellence, the inherent and indefeasible majesty of vir- 
tue, and with the exultant conviction, that whatever be its 
temporary vicissitudes, it shall ultimately escape unharmed 
and triumphant. 

So also the immortality of the soul, its intrinsic nobility 
and independence of the body, are argued by Plato upon 
various grounds, some of them speculatively weak indeed, but 
which are obviously but a yain endeavor to give articulate 
and logical expression to his instinctive and uneradicable 
conviction that a being so marvellously endowed could not, 
unless the whole universe were a cheat and a lie, be but a 


Spouse of the worm, and brother of the clay, 


all his hopes and aspirations to be quenched hopelessly in the 
night of the tomb. In nothing is the difference between Plato 
and Aristotle more apparent than in this. Aristotle was the 
pupil of Plato. He had been admitted, so far as his less spir- 
itual nature could gain admittance, to the inner sanctuary of 
the Platonic teachings, and had seen that sacred and beauti- 
ful light which was shed over them from their unseen spirit- 
ual home. He could also not but have been familiar with all 
the leading views of that man from whom Plato draws so 
much of his inspiration, Greece’s great moral missionary, 
Socrates, And yet alike in his ethical treatises, in which he 
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could not fail to fathom to their depths the grounds of moral 
duty, in his treatise on the soul itself, he has placed on record 
no statements which declare unequivocally whether he held to 
the conscious separate existence and immortality of the soul 
or not; or whether he had in fact even concerned himself 
with the question. It seems scarcely to him a matter of 
even speculative interest, scarcely worthy the utterance of a 
regoret, that 
—— this intellectual being 
These thoughts that wander through eternity, 

were not to have that eternity as the theatre on which they might 
actually expatiate. Hence his ethical system, profound as are 
some of its elements, deeply as it now and then flashes down, by 
pure and subtle intuition, into the spiritual arcana of the soul) 
yet roots itself entirely in the soil of our earthy life. None of 
those “intimations ”—- those more than intimations — those 


convictions of immortality, that throb and pulsate along the . 


glowing page of Plato! Nothing of that spirit which, in Plato, 
refuses to be chained to earth, but beats restlessly against its 
prison-bars, and welcomes the hour of material dissolution, as 
that which enfranchises the soul, and ushers it into a higher 
life ! 

In natural sequence upon these doctrines follows Plato’s 
belief in retribution. On the one hand he holds to the pun- 
ishment of the wicked, the reformatory chastisement of those 
whose moral disease was not incurable by suffering, and the 
hopeless, irretrievable, endless torture of those whose impiety 
was wilful and remorseless, and whose depravity was too 
deeply inwrought into their souls to be accessible to the fiery 
process of purgation. And for this God is not responsible. 
The sinner has plucked down his ruin on his own head. He 
has perverted the divine forbearance to the terrible end of 
gathering into his own nature the fiery elements of wrath. 
While indulging the complacent belief of his superior sagaci- 
ty, and of a noble superiority to the superstitions which domi- 
neer over those who are too timid to be vicious, he has coiled 
about his soul the fetters of an inexorable bondage, and im- 
perceptibly bound himself over to perdition. 
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On the other hand Plato paints in vivid and brilliant col- 
ors, which remind us of the New Jerusalem of the Apocalyp- 
tic vision, the future abode and blessedness of the righteous, 
A purer atmosphere, a more radiant heaven, lighted by a more 
glorious sun, islands of fadeless green floating in an etherial 
ocean, flowers of amaranthine loveliness, and gems that flash 
with a richer lustre than any that glitter upon earth—such 
are some of the outward features which symbolize and an- 
swer to the deeper elements of wisdom, truth, and purity 
that shall constitute the Platonic heaven, 

Through these and other kindred points upon which we 
might dwell indefinitely, we penetrate down to the inmost 
core, and ultimate principle of the Platonic system, and seek 
the central element which seems to bring Platonism into har- 
mony with Christianity. We find it to have primarily a moral 
and religious purpose. It distinguishes itself as being, 
to use the term of Ackermann, teleological. It has an 
end outside of and beyond itself. Its purpose is not 
merely to propound such and such doctrines, but to bring 
these doctrines into a purifying and redemptive contact with 
the moral nature of man. It seeks not merely knowledge, 
but wisdom, not merely enlightenment but purification; truth 
that shall break the fetters not only of our mental, but our 
moral captivity. And it counts no wisdom as true wisdom 
that falls short of this. Thus, while, says Mr. Ackermann, the 
essential feature of Christianity is redemptive power, the es- 
sential feature of Platonism is redemptwe purpose. It recog- 
nizes the lapsed and depraved condition of humanity; the 
moral evil and guilt of sin, and hence the terrible and univer- 
sal bondage under which the race travails and groans, and 
from which it sighs for deliverance. This deliverance Platon- 
ism promises to it— at least partially, and for the few who 
have intellectual and moral strength to subject themselves to 
the stern and lofty discipline which it prescribes. And as it 
sets before itself this great end of spiritual disenthralment, 
so it does it in the way already adverted to, by teaching its 
votary to renounce the world, to crucify the flesh with its pas- 
sions and desires, and to cultivate an habitual communion 
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with the eternal verities. Of what speculative nature are 
those celebrated Ideal Forms which have such wondrous 
power to disenchant, draw upward and purify the soul, we 
stop not now to inquire. Suffice it that they culminate and 
have their highest meeting point in the ideas of the True, the 
Beautiful, and the Good, and especially and finally in the lat- 
ter, where thus in the highest sphere of being, wisdom be- 
comes one with virtue, and intellectual puts on the awful 
garb of moral excellence. 

And this sublimity of doctrine is heightened and commended 
by great personal earnestness in itsexpounder. This is per- 
haps the most remarkable feature of all, and one which, but 
for the previous parallel instance of Socrates, might seem 
really the most exceptional and perplexing. Plato comes 
before us not mainly as a philosopher, but as a man; to tell 
us not merely what he thinks but what he feels. He is not 
giving us merely a cold blooded system of abstract truth — 
no matter how intrinsically profound and elevating—but one 
impregnated through all its ramifications with the vitality of 
an earnest heart. We see a man who is not merely intellec- 
tually, but morally, in earnest; who has in a certain degree 
a missionary spirit, and who, profoundly impressed himself 
with the magnitude of the truths he utters, seeks to impress 
them equally upon others. 

Thus in manifold ways we see Platonism chiming in with 
Christianity, striking the same key-note, and running through 
a kindred range of variations. So that he who, after having 
been conversant with Plato, turns to St. Paul, might often 
feel that the garb rather than the nature of his companion 
was changed, and that not a little of that sublime and glow- 
ing spirit which diffused itself over the pages of Plato, ani- 
mated the still more energetic and holier breathings of Paul. 
The same subordination of the flesh to the spirit, of the seen to 
the unseen, of the temporal to the eternal, the same habitual 
direction of the eye upward, the same predominant religious 
purpose, the same conscious need of redemption, which breathe 
through all the writings of Paul, he seems already to have 
met, in modified forms indeed, in the more widely discursive 
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teachings of the Academy. And heis often doubtful whether, 
if the great Gentile Philosopher had come in contact with 
the great Apostle of the Gentiles, or rather with the author of 
Christianity himself, the offence of the cross would not to him 
have been wanting, and he would not have felt that the aspi- 
rations of his spirit were met, and the divine ideal which 
lived in his imagination and fired his seul, were not realized 
in the Man of Nazareth. 

And what, after all, are the drawbacks to the Christianity 
of Plato? Why can we not accept the doctrines and views 
which we have stated, as legitimizing his claim to a seat not 
only among the most favored votaries of philosophy, but 
among those whose eyes have been unsealed to the mysteries 
of spiritual wisdom? In what and how far are we compelled 
to except to the plea for the alleged Christianity of Plato? 

It is easy to find many insulated points in which the Pla- 
tonic doctrines, and still more in which the Platonic spirit, are 
alien from those of the Bible. Plato’s views of the attributes 
and character of God are at best extremely imperfect. 
While they are, indeed, in many respects solemnly sublime, 
while the wisdom, the goodness, the providential care of the 
Deity are worthily set forth, and his retributive agency not 
doubtfully acknowledged, yet that pervading and paramount 
attribute of Scripture, his Aoliness, receives but the faintest 
recognition. The attribute which is the crown and the glory, 
we may perhaps add the root, of all his perfections, that which 
neither admits in itself nor tolerates in others, the slightest 
taint of moral evil, this shines but dimly, if at all, on the Pla- 

tonic page. And worse, perhaps, even than this. We cannot 
refuse to discover a tinge of Pantheism pervading nearly all 
the Platonic representations of the Deity. It is really half 
doubtful how far his Deity is a personal Being, and how far he 
may be regarded as merely the noblest and highest of the 
Ideas, or an intelligence diffused throughout and bound up in 
the universe, as the soul of nature, and not himself wholly freed 
from the limitations of matter and the control of necessity. 
And that Plato knew no Creator, calling matter into being 
out of nothing, by his free and emnipotent volition, must also 
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be conceded. He recognizes an architect, but not a creator 
of the world. We doubt indeed if the conception of an ab- 
solute creation of matter from non-existence ever found its 
way into heathen speculation; and though the doctrine of 
Plato might not be the crude and gross dualism of the Ori- 
entals in which good and evil, God and matter, are set over 
against each other in independent and eternal antagonism, 
yet a modified dualism, one which assumed a primitive coex- 
istence, subordinate perhaps and dependent, of matter with 
mind, must be ascribed to him as the condition of the so-call- 
ed work of creation, And we further doubt whether any 


heathen Theology—or any Theology that disengaged itself’ 


from the express Revelation of the Christian Scriptures —ever 
wholly escaped the taint of Pantheism, either the material 
Pantheism which sinks God into nature, or the ideal Panthe- 
ism which sublimates nature into God. We greatly doubt 
whether the idea of a personal, free, independent Moral Ruler, 
voluntary in all his acts, transcending entirely in his exis- 
tence the sphere of nature, is not dependent altogether for its 
inception and almost equally for its support, upon the Chris- 
tian Scriptures, and is not practically beyond the power of 
iinaided reason. We by no means allege against Platonism 
the gross Pantheistic and fatalistic elements of the Stoics, or 
of some of our modern illuminati who exult in their escape 
from the swaddling clothes of Christianity. But Pantheistic 
germs and tendencies in Plato, it is impossible to ignore. 
Again, while Plato and Paul seemingly agree in their doc- 
trine of the relation of the flesh to the spirit, and the duty of 
crucifying the former, the agreement must be confessed to be 
rather verbal than real. A careful reading of the Apostle 
shows that his language is mainly figurative; that with him 
the “flesh” merely ‘symbolizes the sensual appetites, the de+ 
praved passions, arid deeper still, that moral alienation of the 
spirit from God and from good, of which, as its manifestations 
are so often and naturally through the flesh, the flesh becomes 
the natural symbol and representative. With Paul, then, the 
“flesh” is not merely the body as opposed to the spirit, but 
the aggregate depravity of our fallen and unregenerate nature, 
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whose origitt and chief seat Paul never dreamed of referring 
to any other source than the soul itself. With him the “eru- 
cifying of the flesh” is no literal struggling with the laws and 
principles of our sensuous nature ; or at least this constitutes 
but a very incidental part of it. The physical is with him as 
legitimate a portion of our nature, although certainly not so 
exalted, as the spiritual. There is in him no taint of aseeti- 
cism, not a particle of that depreciation and contempt of the 
body and the duties and relations which it involves, which 
led to so speedy and mournful a corruption of Christianity. 
No disparagement of marriage, no undue exaltation of the 
barren blessings of celibacy, no postponement of a life of 
social and active duty to one of contemplative retirement 
and abstraction. Paul honors marriage, and enforces, by the 
highest spiritual sanctions, the discharge of all that round of 
social duties involved in our domestic and civil relations. 
Plato’s language, on the contrary, is to be taken in a large 
measure literally. He looks upon the flesh, with its sensuous 
principles and appetites, as a necessary evil, as debasing by 
its presence, defiling by its contact, the higher, purer nature 
of the soul. His hostility to the body springs from his fixed 
theory regarding matter, as blind, intraetable, unreal, essen- 
tially and incurably evil, and as therefore radically antago- 
nistic to the interests of the sonl. Depravity is with him in 
a great measure, perhaps primarily, physical. It has its root 
and origin, not in the soul, which is essentially divine, but in 
its unfortunate contact with matter. And so his purity is an 
intellectual purity — rather, we should say, a physical purity 
—a complete deliverance of the soul from the degradation 
and defilement of matter. Paul seeks to deliver the soul from 
itself, from its own deeply seated, self-originated, corruption ; 
Plato would rescue it from the dominion of a stern and hard 
necessity — from a dire misfortune—from the presence and 
enthralment of an uncongenial companion. Paul’s language, 
“not that we may be unclothed, but clothed upon,” would 
meet no sympathetic response from Plato. //s aspirations 
were to be “ unclothed,” divested, totally and forever, of that 
garment of clay which, under no possible modification, could 
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he think of as other than an incumbrance and clog to the 
spirit, weighing it down to earth, making it the victiin of illu- 
sion, and cheating it of its divine birthright, the vision of pure 
and absolute truth. The Resurrection of the body, a cardi- 
nal and favorite doctrine of Christianity, would have been an 
uncongenial element in the system of Plato, and would have 
required a recasting of his most fundamental conceptions. And 
we can scarcely doubt that the heresy so vigorously com- 
bated by Paul in the fifteenth of First Corinthians stood in 
close affinity with the Platonic speculations. It came from 
the schools rather than from the synagogue ; it was idealisti¢ 
rather than materializing ; it sprung not from a Sadducean 
denial of the reality of spirit, but from the philosopher’s con- 
tempt for the body, alohg with, probably, rationalistic objec- 
tions to the possibility of its resurrection. 

We must affirm, then, in regard to Plato, that his views 
of sin were imperfect and superficial. Though he dwells 
much on its dire effects, and has many glimpses of its deeper 
working in the soul, yet he saw but indistinctly and dimly 
how far it had struck its roots, and how thoroughly it had 
poisoned the inmost fountains of our nature. Philosophy was 
his remedy for the disease — the sovereign specific, the grand 
catholicon which was to effect the cure—and he seems to 
have doubted neither the appropriateness nor the efficacy of 
the remedy. And here, perhaps, is the zo@rov geddoc, the 
primal and essential lie of Platonism—as of all Pagan moral 
philosophy —viz., its inadequate, not to say wholly erroneous, 
estimate of sin. Moral evil presented a problem which it 
was powerless to solve. It could not throw its plummet into 
the depths, where, below the consciousness, below and inde- 
pendently of the will, amidst the deepest elements of our 
being, lies, dark, terrible, and mysterious, an ever flowing 
fountain of bitterness, springing up into everlasting death. 
It never compassed the extent, it never divined even the trie 
nature of the evil. Sin was rather on the one hand a blun- 
der, an error, to be corrected only by a process of philosophic 
enlightenment, and on the other a great and inexplicable 
calamity, the result of a dark and inexorable necessity in the 
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constitution of the universe, thah the fruit of a direct, volun: 
tary, wanton rebellion against a holy God. The Platonic 
Theology could not extricate itself from the meshes of that 
Pantheism which involved nearly all Pagan speculations on 
the Deity, and its doctrine of sin labored under the fatalism 
which is its logical consequence. Sin, error, evil, inheres in 
the very primal elements and constitution of the universe — 
in the necessary and eternal antagonism of matter and spirit. 
From this antagonism neither God nor man can hope com- 
pletely to escape. Evil mast always exist by a natural neces: 
sity, and as all individual beings are “but parts of one 
stupendous whole,” all drawing off their separate rills from 
the universal life current, so it is impossible to see how Pla- 
tonism can, in strict self-consistency, ever promise to any a 
complete exemption from its power. Over the universe of 
men and God broods the raven wing of inexorable necessity, 
Evil is bound up in the very constitution of things, and Pla: 
tonism suggests no means for eliminating it, but leaves a 
hopeless darkness to settle down on the prospects of the race. 
That Platonism is indeed perfectly self-consistent we by no 
means affirm. The man often gets the better of the philoso: 
pher; conscious freedom often triumphs over the fatalistic 
creed ; and the soul springing upward into a purer region, 
cherishing the bright hope of a blessed purification, forgets 
the iron logic which links it to degradation and despair. 

Nor do we affirm that sin is systematically represented by 
Plato under one or other of the two aspects, to wit, as either 
an error or a calamity. His vision is too keen, his moral 


. analysis too just and searching, not often to trace its workings 


among the deepest elements of the sdul, and not often to give 
it the character of voluntary moral perversion. We but speak 
of the fundamental postulates and logical tendencies of his 
system. But however sin be represented, Platonism, while seek- 
ing the redemption of the soul, yet proffers and demands no 
atonement. In this respect, the translator of Ackermann 
justly ensures the German’s vague use of the word atonement, 
which he makes nearly or quite synonymous with redemption. 
Plato, so far as he deems the deliverance of humahity possi 
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ble, demands for that deliverance only the resources of phi- 
losophy. The struggle is a struggle of the rational intellect, 
repelling the encroachments of sense and passion, and effecting 
its own gradual exaltation: In this the soul is sufficient unto it- 
self, at least with the aid which the goodness of the Deity is ever 
ready to extend to wise and good men. The system involves no 
atoning sacrifice, no mediator with an offended God, no recog= 
nition of a righteous law which demands expiation, no cleahs- 
ing blood, no regenerating Spirit. There is thus in it not a 
single distinctive element of Christianity. Religiousness, in- 
deed, there is much, and in a restricted.sense, perhaps, religion: 
But if we mean by Christianity the system which specifically 
provides atonement and redemption which accomplishes 
redemption through atonement — we have yet to find in Pla- 
tonism the first element that can properly be designated as 
Christian. 

If, then, we are told that as the characteristic feature of 
Christianity is saving power, so that of Platonism is saving 
purpose, and if we thus seem to bring them into near affinity, 
we must not allow ourselves to be imposed upon by words: 
When we learn that the characteristic of Platonism is saving 
purpose, it is right for us to ask from what it would save us, and 
in what way: And if we find that the moral status of humanity 
is one thing according to Scriptitre, and another thing accord 
ing to Plato; if the God of the Scriptures is one Being, and 
the god of Plato another ; if sin is one thing with Plato and 
dnother*in the New Testament; if Plato has no glimpse of 
the essential conditions of the Scripture doctrine of Redemp- 
tion, an Incarnate and yet Divine Redeemer, an atoning death, 
an imputed righteousness, and a quickening Spirit ; and if, 
finally, the redemption of the New Testament is actual, and 
that of Platonism only ideal, then we are afraid that the 
term Christian, as applied to Plato, has after all but small 
significance, and is much more liable to mislead than to 
instruct. 

We must dwell a moment on the last point suggested in the 
above comparison. The redemption sought by Platonism was 
only ideal ; it was never actualized. The system was impotent 
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even to realize its own inadequate conception of redemption. It 
struggled and struggled ; it expatiated with glowing eloquence 
on the beauty of virtue; it made fair promises and inspired 
high hopes, but it left its votary just where it found him. It 
could not take the first step of spiritual emancipation. And 
hence Platonism, bright on the surface, is dark below ; it has 
a clear head, but a hard and cold heart. It is animated by 
none of the warm, generous, diffusive benevolence of the 
gospel. It has none of the true missionary spirit. It con- 
templates no system of far-reaching effort to relieve the moral 
wants of the race. Its sympathies are bounded by the nar- 
row limits of the Hellenic race, and all beyond, the whole 
world of barbarians, it is ready to give up to the tender 
mercies of war and slavery. And even in its own ideal com- 
munity it looks with resignation upon the permanent degra- 
dation of the many, recognizing only the philosophic few as 
coming fairly within the scope of its beneficent action. 

Such are some of the excellencies, such some of the defi- 
ciencies of Platonism. We are aware how imperfect is our 
delineation in both respects. We have touched, and that but 
cursorily, upon but few of the points which might illustrate 
either its strength or its weakness, its grandeur or its deform- 
ity. But we have aimed at a thoroughly impartial estimate 
of its merits, and our summing up, if less favorable in words, 
has scarcely been so in substance, than that of Mr. Ackermann. 
While in some respects indulging in confusion of thought, 
and occasionally using language from which we think a so- 
berér judgment would recoil, language that almost brings 
Plato within the inner circle of Christianity, he has yet 
pointed out with discrimination and fidelity his fundamental 
errors, and what he has over-generously bestowed with the 
left hand he has judiciously taken back with the right. The 
very splendor of Platonism makes it the more important that 
we should not be dazzled by it. The very richness and vi- 
tality of its elements, the deep hold which it takes both upon 
the better and worse parts of our nature, necessitate a deeper 
scrutiny into its character and influence. Morally as well as 
physically, we must remember, action and reaction are equal ; 
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or, the truth of a proposition involves the truth of its 
converse. Unduly to elevate human nature is to degrade 
that divine law by which alone, as a standard, human 
nature can be tried. So to Christianize Plato is to Platonize 
Christianity. To insert into the one a redemption which it 
does not contain, is to take out from the other a redemption 
which it does contain. And, looking closely into the system, 
we find Platonism fraught with elements powerful to prepare 
the way for Christianity, powerful possibly to aid its progress, 
but equally powerful to corrupt it; a most serviceable hand- 
maid to religion, but a dangerous companion and a tyrannical 
master; a bright light shining amidst the darkness of hea- 
thenism, but a dark orb amidst the pure illuminations of 
Christianity ; illustrating abundantly how profound are the 
moral convictions, how irrepressible the religious aspirings, 
how vast the capacities of the soul, and yet illustrating not 
less abundantly that sad and solemn truth that “the world 
by wisdom knew not.God.” 

And this subject we deem specially pertinent to our own 
times. While the special problems which determined the 
outward form of Platonism have passed away, it has ele- 
ments of permanent interest which, disengaging themselves 
from the incidental and transient, ally themselves to vital 
forms of error and truth, and reappear in the successive cycles 
of human thought, To some of these elements the present 
time is peculiarly favorable. Superficial as seems our 
age, superficial as in many respects it is, it is by no means 
deficient in earnest thinking, and its aspects of materialism 
are not without strongly contrasted strivings in the direction 
of idealism. This is seen in much of the scepticism of our 
age. It is no longer the gross, grovelling, denying, mocking, 
Mephistophelian- scepticism of a former day, but is refined, 
subtle, transcendental, spiritualizing. It is an unbelief, not 
which scoffs at Christianity, but which patronizes it; not 
which sinks grovellingly below, but which soars sublimely 
above it; which acknowledges that Christianity has accom- 
plished for mankind a beneficent ministry in the rudimentary 
stages of their culture, but declares that, antiquated and out- 
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grown, it must surrender their maturer discipline to the higher 
ministry of reason and the broader illuminations of philoso- 
phy. The race must be led forth from the narrow tents of 
Shem, and expatiate in the more generous domain of Japhet. 
The concrete dogmas of faith must be expanded and subli- 
mated into the generalized abstractions of the reason. En- 
lightened, liberalized, emancipated humanity must no longer 
fix its faith on an objective Revelation, no longer cower before 
a righteous and an avenging God, no longer seek in the blood 
of a literal atonement redemption from a literal perdition. We 
have changed all that —left it far behind us — deposited it 
in the cradle with the swaddling clothes of our spiritual 
infancy. Theism gives place to Pantheism. The insignificant 
One rejoices in his absorption into the infinite All. Indi- 
vidual freedom, with its terrible drawback of individual guilt, 
is gladly exchanged tor the dark dominion of an irresponsible 
necessity. Virtue and vice have lost their essential distinc- 
tions, and humanity, with a humiliating retrogression, recedes 
from the intolerable glare of Christianity, with its fearful 
revelations at once of privilege and responsibility, into the 
sheltering and congenial gloom of fatalism. There are ele- 
ments in Platonism which lend to this class of unbelievers aid 
and comfort. They gladly clothe themselves with the pano- 
ply of the great semi-Christian sage in their conflict with 
Christianity, and bring the “ divine philosophy ” of the Acad- 
emy to confront and discredit the philosophy of the cross. 
Yet there is a wide difference between the two parties. 
They stand seemingly on the same platform, but they have 
reached it from different directions. Plato is struggling out 
of darkness into light; they are replunging from the light 
which they hate into kindred darkness. He is striving with 
a herculean effort, though after all in vain, to break from the 
coils of that dark and dread fatality which wound itself around 
every system of heathen speculation ; they have deliberately 
renounced their birthright of moral freedom, and rivet anew 
upon their souls the chains which Christianity had rent asun- 
der. Plato’s face is upward, theirs downward. He is sigh- 
ing for truth, they courting and welcoming error. He exulting 
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in every transient gleam that flits across his vision, as a har- 
binger of perfect day ; they shutting their eyes to the light, 
and then resolutely denying its existence. Assuredly Plato 
will be a swift witness against them—the semi-Christian 
Pagan against the more than semi-Paganized Christians — in 
the day of final decision. 








Articte JI.—HOW DID THE “ANABAPTISTS” AD. 
MINISTER BAPTISM ? 





WE submit to our readers a few statements that may help 
to shed light on the early history of the views respecting the 
mode of Baptism, entertained by some of those persons in 
Germany and the neighboring countries who were called 
Anabaptists. 

In 1818, Dr. Brenner, a learned and reliable Roman Cath- 
olic historian, presented the following synoptical view of an- 
cient times and of modern, in respect to Baptism, among those 
who acknowledge the Papal authority : 


FORMERLY. AT PRESENT. 


Thirteen hundred years, Baptism Now Baptism is generally and or; 
was generally and ordinarily an im- _ dinarily a pouring of the person with 
mersion of the person under water,and water; and only in the Church of 


only in extraordinary cases a sprink- 
ling or pouring with water ; the latter, 
asa mode of Baptism, was, moreover, 
called in question, aye, even forbidden. 


Milan immersion still continues, as 
something peculiar to this church 
alone, and extraordinary ; elsewhere 
it would be punishable.* 


According to this statement, a great change must have 
occurred after the beginning of the fourteenth century ; and 
it is well known that, before the time of the Lutheran Refor- 





* Geschichtliche Darstellung der Verrichtung der Taup, von Christus bis auf 
unsere Zeiten. (History of the Administration of Baptism, from Christ to our 
times, p. 306.) 
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mation, early in the sixteenth century, sprinkling, or rather 
pouring, had very generally taken the place of immersion. 
This, if we mistake not, was more generally the case on the 
continent of Europe than in Great Britain. Queen Elizabeth, 
it will be recollected, was ¢mmersed in her infancy. 

Luther and other leading Reformers made little or no con- 
test with the Romish church about Baptism. Affusion con- 
tinued to prevail among the Protestants, as well as among the 
Romanists. At the same time, immersion was recognized in 
theory and in formularies ; and certain scriptural and kindred 
expressions, deriyed from the use of the ancient mode, were 
retained in religious discourse, very much as the expressions 
“dead unto sin,” “buried with Christ,” “partaker of his res- 
urrection,” and the like, are at the present day in the liturgi- 
cal formularies of the English church, while the act performed 
or alluded to may be only a sprinkling or pouring. Thus, in 
the English liturgy, it is said of the officiating minister, in 
reference to the child to be baptized, “* He shall dip it in the 
water discreetly, or shall pour water upon it, saying, I bap- 
tize thee,” &c. Thus, too, it is added, “ Remembering always 
that Baptism doth represent unto us our profession, which is 
to follow the example of our Saviour Christ, and to be made 
like unto Him, that as He died, and rose again for ns, so 
should we who are baptized die from sin, and rise again unto 
righteousness.” 

The great Reformer himself, in his work entitled the Baby- 
lonian Captivity (Captwitas Babylonica), after speaking of 
the Apostle Paul’s representation of Baptism as a symbol 
of death and resurrection, says: “On this account I could 
wish that such as are to be baptized should be completely im- 
mersed into water, according to the meaning of the word and 
the signification of the ordinance, not because I think it neces- 
sary, but because it would be beautiful to have a full and 
pertect sign of so perfect and full a thing, as also without 
doubt it was stituted by Christ.” * 








* Hac ratione motus, vellem baptizandos penitus in aquam immergi, sicut 
sonat vocabulum et signat mysterium, non quod necessarium arbitrer, sed 
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Still, in practice, affusion had long been firmly established, 
as being equivalent to any other mode. It had been sanc- 
tioned by the highest ecclesiastical and civil authorities. It 
had become sacredly associated with a transaction whose sup- 
posed mysterious and supernatural efficacy in imparting spir- 
itual blessings outweighed every other consideration. And 
it had been so connected with passages of Scripture in the 
solemn baptismal services as to commend it to the most favor- 
able regard. For example, as a part of those services the 
forty-first Psalm was rehearsed, in which a voice is heard, 
saying, “All thy billows and thy waves are gone over me.” 
And then, at the close of the Psalm, after an ascription of 
glory to the Father, the response is uttered, “JZ will pour 
upon you clean water, and ye shall be cleansed from all your 
iniquities, saith the Lord.” * 

In view of these facts, and considering how the human 
mind has often been affected in similar circumstances, we 
need not wonder that the people were generally predisposed 
to adhere to the prevalent custom. 

Luther and his brother theologians were absorbed with other 
themes. He was calling attention to his great doctrine of 
justification by faith, What could have been more natural 
than that thoughtful and earnest men, coming forth in differ- 
ent places, should think that faith must be requisite in bap- 
tism? And some, or even most of these, might never have 
had any particular objection to the mode in which, from their 
childhood, they had been accustomed to see that ordinance 
administered. The grand prerequisite for Baptism was one 
thing, and the act of Baptism was quite another. Many a 
man has thought intensely on the one, long before he has done 
so on the other. Some years ago, when we were in France, 
a young gentlemen at one of the public religious meetings in 
Paris, was introduced as a Baptist preacher from Berne, in 





quod pulchrum foret, rei tam perfectae et plenae signum quoque et perfectum 
dari, sicut et institutum est sine dubio a Christo, See the collection Omni. 
Oper. M. Lutheri, vol. 11, p. 76, ed. 1554. 
* See Rituale Romanum Pauli Quinti Pontificis Maximi Jyssu editum, 
&e., p. 29. 
Vol. xxvii—26 
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Switzerland. He was on his way to England for ordination, 
and was intending to return and toil as a minister of the gos- 
pel in his native land. We invited him to breakfast with us, 
and after breakfast conversation was prolonged. He was 
sincerely pions, very intelligent, and well educated. He had 
suffered much persecution and loss for the sake of conscience. 
He had renounced as unscriptural what was given him in his 
infancy as Baptism, and, on making a profession of faith, he 
had received affusion again. But his attention had never 
been called to the claims of immersion in comparison with 
sprinkling or pouring. So it might have been with the men 
of whom we have been speaking. They were emerging from 
long ages of darkness. They lived in troublous times of great 
mental effervescence. They were branded in common with 
an odious name, for they all denied the validity of Infant 
Baptism ; but there was among them much diversity of char- 
acters, of opinions, and of objects. 

We do not recollect any evidence that any one engaged in 
the lamentable affair at Munster in Westphalia was cmmersed 
on a profession of faith. It is most manifest that the men who 
were prominent there, differed essentially from ot herswho bore 
the name of Anabaptists. The men at Munster wielded the 
sword. Others were distinguished trom most Christians, and 
persecuted for refusing to bear arms. The men at Munster 
dreamed of establishing a secular kingdom, Others, like 
Menno, looked only for the spiritual reign of Christ in the 
hearts and lives of his «lisciples. 

In Switzerland, about the year 1526, Grebel baptized the 
Pastor of St. Gall, Wolfgang, in the river Rhine.* Doubt- 
less other cases of immersion occurred, For, to repress the 
rapidly increasing sect, the devoted and renowned Swiss re- 
former, Zwingle, it is painful to relate, gave his counsel in the 
memorable words, “ Que mersus fuerit, mergatur” —let him 
who shall be immersed, be merged —that is, let him be 








* Geschichte der Taufe und Taufgesinnten ; von Johann August Starck, der 
heil Schrift Doctor, hochfurstl. hessischen Oberhofprediger und Consistorial- 
rath. (Starck’s History of Baptism and the Baptists, p. 184.) 
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drowned.* Accordingly, the civil authorities of Zurich set 
an example of severity before unknown among Protestants ; 
and cases very numerous are recorded of the deplorable exe- 
cution of the sentence which had been judged to be peculiarly 
appropriate. 3 

Dr. Starck, an able and, for the most part, candid German 
writer, who published his history more than seventy years 
ago, says: “ Respecting the doctrinal system of the earliest 
Baptists that came forth in the times of the Reformation, it 
would be very difficult, if not impossible, to make a represen- 
tation applicable to all... . . All were against Infant Bap- 
tism. .... But in respect to immersion, they were not all of 
one opinion ; for some held immersion to be necessary, but 
others were content with only a sprinkling.”+ 

Speaking of a strict party, which arose in Friesland and its 
vicinity sometime after the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, he says: “Some of them have again introduced among 
themselves even entire immersion ; and on account of this, 
they have been called Immersers by other congregations. 
Still, with most, only the pouring of water on the head has 
been introduced.” ¢ 

In describing the religious observances of those who, from 
Groningen in the Netherlands, were called Gréningers, near 
the close of the eighteenth, the author proceeds thus : “ Twice 
in the year, the eighth day previous to the holy supper has 
been appointed for baptism. . . . . When the candidates 
have requested admission, and have been proved, they, after 
the sermon, are presented to the church as persons who desire 
to be received by baptism, and each member is asked if he 
has anything to object against the reception. The week pre- 
ceding the baptismal service, and on the Sunday on which it 
is performed, the preacher who is to administer the baptism 
delivers two discourses, in which the whole Confession of 








* Starck’s History, p. 183, 


+t Aber in Ansehung des Untertauchens waren sie nicht alle einerley Mey- 
nung, da einige zwar das Untertauchen fur nothwendig hielten, andere aber eg 
bey der blossen Besprengung bewenden liessen. (Pp. 402, 404.) 
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Faith is brought forward. At the conclusion of the last, it is 
remarked that the discourses had been intended to bind the 
members in the enjoyment of the holy supper more closely to 
one another, and also that they had special reference to those 
persons who were through baptism to be admitted to fellow- 
ship. These then come forward and place themselves on the 
steps of the elevated platform where the Teachers sit, so that 
they can be seen by the whole church. Then the Elders ask 
them, 1. Whether they repent of all their sins, and seek the 
forgiveness and the washing away of the same through bap- 
tism, and have the purpose to serve God in a holy life? 
2. Whether they believe that Jesus of Nazareth, born of the 
Virgin Mary, &c., is the Son of the living God? The articles 
in this question are taken from the Apostles’ creed, yet with 
the omission of the article respecting Christ’s descent into 
hell. 3. Whether they believe and acknowledge that the 
doctrine of this church, as it was presented in the last two 
discourses, agrees with the Word of God, and promise to fol- 
low it constantly ¢ 

“When each of the candidates has confirmed these ques- 
tions with yea, they kneel down together, and the Elder gives 
them an exhortation. Then the Elders and all the men kneel 
down, and pray in silence. At the close of the silent prayer, 
the Baptizer lays his hand on the head of the candidate, 
and says, Upon thy profession and desire, I baptize thee in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost ; and in connection with these words, he, out of a stone 
pitcher, which he holds in his left hand, pours some water on 
the head of the candidate, and expresses the desire that Christ 
Himself may baptize him with the Holy Ghost and with fire, 
and graciously confirm his good resolutions. He then exhorts 
the persons baptized, raises them up, and kisses them, calling 
them dear brother, or dear sister. After expressions of good 
wishes from the Elders and the other Teachers, they go to their 
former places, the benediction is pronounced by the Elder, 
and the service is ended with a hymn.”* 





* Pp, 413, 414. 
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In reference to the administration of this ordinance among 
another portion of the Dutch Baptists, after a description of 
preliminaries, very similar to those which have been men- 
tioned in the preceding account, it is added: “ When the 


* candidates have answered yea, the Teacher kneels down, and 


offers up an audible prayer. Then a basin with water is 
brought, and the Teacher says, Upon the profession that ye 
repent of your sins, and believe in God the Father, &., I 
baptize you in the name of the Father, and the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost. In connection with these words, he takes from 
the basin so much water as he can hold in both his hands, and 
pours it on the head of the candidate. When this is done, 
he says, The Lord Jesus baptize you with his Holy Spirit, and 
with fiery power from above! There follows an exhortation ; 
and then the Teacher raises up the baptized, saying, Stand 
up, worthy brother, or worthy sister. We acknowledge you 
to be such, as Christ has received you. Walk, therefore in 
Him, as members of his church on earth, &c. In some churches 
the kiss of peace is given to the baptized. The Teacher now 
ascends the pulpit again, and prays audibly. Then there is 
singing ; and all is concluded with a benediction.”* 

Respecting another portion still, it is stated that they hold 
baptism to be less important than it is held to be by all other 
Christian parties. In some, though few of their churches, 
they even admit persons who were baptized in their infancy 
elsewhere. They impart baptism through sprinkling, but also, 
to those who desire it, through entire immersion.t 

So early as the year 1836, Menno Symons, who had been a 
Roman Catholic priest in West Friesland, connected himself 
with the persecuted people in his vicinity who were denomi- 
nated Anabaptists. In reference to this event, he says: “1 
put myself willingly, in all trouble and poverty, under the 
pressing cross of Christ my Lord.”+ He was baptized by 
Ubbo Philipps, a preacher then distinguished for zeal and 
intelligence. But, probably, no record of the manner or of 
the circumstances of the baptism has been preserved: In his 


* Pp. 424. + P. 428. — ¢ In his account of his departure from Popery. 
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printed works,* whenever he treats of ba»tism, he seems to 
have his attention fixed steadily and entirely on the impor- 
tance of faith and penitence as being required of all who 
are to be baptized. His views and his manner of treating 
the subject, perhaps, will be best illustrated by a few ex- 
amples. 

In one of his publications+ he says: “See, this is the Lord’s 
word and will, that all those who hear God’s word and be- 
lieve should be baptized, as is stated above, thereby testifying 
the power of their faith ; that now they wish to live no more 
according to their own will, but according to the will of God ; 
that for the testimony of Jesus they are ready to forsake 
house, goods, land, body, and life, and in consequence of doing 
this, to suffer hunger, distress, oppression, persecution, ca- 
lamity and death. Yes; that they desire to bury the flesh with 
its lusts, and to stand up with Christ in a new life; as Paul 
says (Rom. vi: 3, 4), Know ye not that we are all baptized 
unto Jesus Christ? We are through baptism buried with Him 
into death, so that as Christ is raised up from death by the 
glory of his Father, we also should walk in a new life. 

“ My good reader, observe the Lord’s word. Thus teaches 
you the holy Paul, who had received his gospel, not from 
man, but from the Lord Himself; that as Christ died and 
was buried, we also should die to our sins and be buried with 
Christ in baptism ; not that after baptism we ought to do this 
for the first time, but that already before we should have it 
begun and done; as He says, We are planted with Him to 
similar death ; so should we also be like the resurrection, and 
know that our old man is crucified together with Him, so that 
the body of sins may cease, for he that is dead is justified 
from sin; and as Christ once died, has taken sin away, and 
lives to God, so also the true Christians die to their sins, and 
live to God. .... As the Lord’s death would not have prof- 
ited us, had He not emerged from death, been raised up to 
the glory of his Father, so, too, it will not profit us that we 





* Vergadering van sijne Boecken en Schriften, &c., A. D. 1646. 
t Van der Doope, 9. 17. 
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bury our sins in baptism,* if we do not with Christ Jesus, 
emerged from sin, stand up in a new life, to the glory of the 


“ Again, Paul names baptism a water-bath of regeneration. 
(Tit. iii: 5.) Ah! dear Lord, how sadly thy word has been 
misinterpreted. Is it not a pity upon pity that with this clear 
passage they should defend their set-up, idolatrous infant 
baptism, and pretend that in baptism the children are born 
again —that right or second birth is merely a thrusting into 
the water?+ Ohno! regeneration is not a hypocritical work ; 
but it is a changing of the inner man, which, by the power of 
God through faith, turns the person: about, and sets him forth 
in a new direction, from bad to good, from fleshly to spiritual, 
from unrighteousness to righteousness, from Adam to Christ.” 

Further on, he makes the following remarks: “I know well 
how they urge circumcision as a figure of baptism, and ad- 
duce the words of Paul, namely, ‘ Ye are circumeised, &e. 
(Col. ii: 11.) He that with these words would prove infant 
baptism to be right does violence to the holy Paul, and per- 
verts his testimony. For the Apostle teaches, not that out- 
ward circumcision is a figure, and image of baptism, but of 
inward circumcision. .... He says, Ye are circumcised with 
the circumcision which is made without hands; for ye have 
put off the body of sins in the flesh through the circumcision 
of Christ, and are together unth Him buried through baptism, 
in which ye are risen through the faith which God worketh. 
I think certainly these words prove that Paul has spoken, not 
respecting the baptism of infant children, but respecting the 
inward circumcision of believers. Here he teaches what we 
have above said on the sixth chapter of the Epistle to the 
Romans.” 

In his treatise entitled Explanation of Christian Baptism 
in the Water, out of the Word of God§ he appeals to his 








* Dat wy onse sonden in den doope begraven. (P. 18.) 

t Maer een indruckinge in den water. (P. 19.) 

t Ende sijn t’ samen met hem begiaven door den doop. (P. 33.) 

§ Verklaringe des Christelijcken Doopsels in den Water, uyt ’t Woort Godts. 
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readers thus : “Give once to the Word of God the glory that 
is due to it; and observe well how that the little infant chil- 
dren i their baptism are not burred with Christ,* nor do they 
rise in a new life. For were they in their baptism rightly 
dead and buried,+ sin in them would be so destroyed that it 
would not afterwards potently rule and overcome their spirit. 
While sin thus after their baptism is found in them so strong, 
so lively, so powerful in its flourishing vigor, as soon as they 
begin to come to their understanding — a fact manifest to every 
observer—the baptizers of children must confess and acknowl}- 
edge that they bury the children alive,t which ought not to 
be done ; or [in other words] that altogether without faith, 
and consequently not according to the command of Christ, 
they baptize them uselessly and in vain. .... But: he that 
rightly acknowledges the Father’s active kindness towards 
him through Christ Jesus, and thus through right and true 
love of God, is, upon his own faith, baptized according to the 
doctrine of Christ, of Peter, of Paul, and of Philip, he is 
buried with Christ ; he is dead to his sins ; and he is again, 
through a working faith, raised up with Christ into a new life. 
(Rom. vi: 4, and Col. ii: 12.)” 

In the Confession of Faith, which, in the name of his suf- 
fering brethren, he published in 1552, he speaks thus: “ Re- 
specting baptism, we believe and acknowledge that it is the 
Lord’s own institution, appointment, and command, and, 
therefore, that it is a holy and divine sacrament or token, 
with which, when it is rightly used according to God’s word, 
faith, with its energies, fruits, and mystery, is gloriously por- 
trayed and betokened.”§ 

Here, and in the discussion to which he proceeds, his atten- 
tion is still fixed on what he so deeply felt to be the grand 
prerequisite for baptism. He says nothing definite respect- 
ing the mode, as a matter of controversy. But his phrase- 





* In haren doopsel met Christo niet vergraven worden. 

+t Waert dat sy in haer doopsel recht ghestorben ende begraven waren. 

t Sy den kinderen levendich begraven. 

§ Een Grondelicke ende klare Bekentnisse der armen ende ellendige Chris- 
tenen, d&c., in his collected works, p. 881. 
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ology, it cannot be denied, is in conformity with the biblical 
and long continued usage or style of speaking in reference to 
Christian immersion. 

Menno has, indeed, been supposed to say expressly, that, 
“after we have searched ever so diligently, we shall find no 
other baptism besides dipping in water, which is acceptable 
to God, and maintained in his word.” But when he makes 
the statement thus understood and quoted by the venerable 
Morgan Edwards,* he is replying to the representation of 
some, “that Christ and his holy Apostles have taught two 
different baptisms im water”+—one of believers and the 
other of unconscious infants. And he takes occasion to say, 
“ However diligently we seek, night and day, yet we find not 
more than one baptism in the water, that is pleasing to God, 
expressed and contained in God’s word, namely, this baptism 
upon faith, commanded by Christ, taught and practised by 
his holy Apostles, which is administered and received unto 
the forgiveness and remission of sins, with such measure [rule 
or limitation] as we have very amply set forth above in the 
first words of Peter (Acts ii: 38). But this other baptism, 
namely, of litile children, we never find.” t 

Mr. Edwards, we doubt not, misunderstood the words which 
he quoted. Had he been familiar with the Dutch language, 
and had he examined what precedes and what follows those 
words, he would not have quoted them for the purpose for 
which he brought them forward. It would be entirely wrong 
to suspect him of any intention to deceive his readers. We can 
see how the mistake here was very easily made ; and this natu- 





* In Materials towards a History of the American Baptists, p. 92. 

+t Twee vorscheyden Doopselen in den water geleert hebben. (Explanation 
of Christian Baptism, in Menno’s collected works, p. 766.) 

t Hoe neerstelijck wy oock soecken des nachts ende daegs, so bevinden wy 
nochtans niet meer dan een doopsel in den water dat Godt aenghenaem is, uyt- 
ghedruckt ende begrepen in Godts woort, namelijck, doopsel op den Geloove 
bevolen van Christo Jesu, geleert ende ghebruyckt van zijnen heyligen Apos- 
telen, die toegedient ende ontfaughen wort in een vergiffeniss ende quijtschel- 
dinge der sonden, sulcker mate, gelijck als wy dat boven in die eerste woorden 
Petri seer rijckelijck bewesen hebben. (Acts ii: 38.) Maer dit andere Doop- 
sel, namelijck, der onmondiger kinderen, en vinden wy ymmers niet. (P. 767.) 
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rally led to a similar mistake in regard to the Latin passage men- 
tioned also by him in this connection. By the phrase modus 
baptizandi, we suppose that Menno there referred, not to what 
is now commonly understood when we speak of the mode of 
baptizing, but to such a baptism as he had been advocating, 
namely, the baptism of believers. He had prefixed to his 
treatise respecting Christian baptism an address, in Latin, to 
his learned readers ; and at the close of the treatise he sub- 
joined, for their benefit, a kind of peroration, as follows : 


“Let THE Spouse or Curist ReJorce. 


“ Here, most pious reader, you have the proper measure or rule of baptizing 
in the church of God, which, by the very long obliteration of time, had per- 
ished, restored anew by the most bountiful gift of God. Let, therefore, the 
Princes ‘oppose as they please. Let the learned, by the acumen of their 
genius, oppose, to the extent of their knowledge. Let all under the whole 
canopy of heaven oppose, in all the ways they may be able. This is the only 
measure [rule or prescription] of baptism which Christ Himself instituted, 
and the Apostles taught and administered. Truth will always remain uncon- 
quered, although by many it is opposed most stoutly. But he who reads with 
Christian discernment and well understands, will render thanks for this heav- 
enly truth of Christ, so many ages lost, now thus found again ; and deservedly 
will this be done for his favor towards us. To God, the best and the greatest, 
let him render thanks immense. Farewell; be humble, read, accept, believe, 
live, and the Lord will be with you.” * 


In the Confession (first edited, probably, about the year 
1580), which was inserted by Schyn in his Latin history of 
the Mennonites, early in the eighteenth cenfury, there is no 
definite statement respecting what is usually called the mode 





* GaupEeat Sponsa CHRISTI. 


Hic habes, piissime lector, debitum in ecclesia Dei baptizandi modum, qui 
longissima temporum obliteratione perierat, largissimo Dei dono ab integro 
restitutum. Obsistant ergo Principes ut velint. Obsistant Docti ingenii sui 
acumine ut norint. Obsistant universi qui sub coelo sunt omnibus modis qui- 
bus possint. Hic est unicus baptizandi modus, quem Christus Jesus ipse 
instituit, et Apostoli docuerunt celebraruntque. Invicta semper manebit 
veritas, quamvis 4 multis oppugnatur fortissime. Qui vero legit Christiano 
judicio, et bene intelligit, celestem hane veritatem Christi tam multis seculis 
deperditam jam ita repertam gratulabitur, quod non immerito, pro suo erga 
nos favore. Deo optimo maximoque immensas gratias agat. Vale, humiliare, 
lege, cape, crede, vive, et Dominus erit tecum. 
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of baptism ; nor is there any in the four Confessions (those of 
1600, 1627, 1630, and 1632) that are found in the great work 
of Van Braght. 


Of the forty articles in the Confession presented by Schyn, - 


one, the thirty-first, was intended to define external baptism ; 
and it says: “ Holy baptism is an eternal, visible, and evan- 
gelical act, in which, according to the command of Christ, 
and the practice of the Apostles, for a holy purpose, they who 
hear, believe, and gladly, with penitent heart, accept the gos- 
pel, are baptized with water in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 

It is perhaps worthy of remark that, in the phrase “are 
baptized with water” (agua baptizantur), there is an indefi- 
niteness which was favored by the Dutch common version 
of Matt. iii: 11 (met water), as it has been also by our 
English common version of the same passage, though not 
by the Greek original (éy ddarte), nor by the Latin vulgate 
(in agua). 

The next article, the thirty-second, was intended to explain 
internal baptism ;* and it proceeds thus: “ The entire act of 
external and visible baptism presents to our view, testifies, 
and by a sign indicates, that Jesus Christ internally baptizes 
the penitent and believing man in the laver of regeneration 
and renewing of the Holy Spirit; washing away, by the vir- 
tue and merits of his shed blood, all spots and sins of the 
soul, and by the virtue and operation of the Holy Spirit, 
which is the true, celestial, spiritual, and living water, the 
internal malignity of the soul, and renders it celestial, spirit- 
ual, and living in true righteousness and goodness ; accord- 
ingly, baptism directs us to Christ and to his holy work, which 
in glory He performs, and which He sets before our eyes, and 
testifies concerning its consummation in the hearts of believers, 
and admonishes us not to cleave to external things, but with 
holy prayers ascend to heaven, and implore from Christ the 
good indicated by Him—the good which the Lord Jesus 





* Quid significat Baptismus interné. 
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graciously bestows and increases in the hearts of those who 
with true faith receive the sacraments.” * 

It is a fact of some historical interest, that, among the pas- 
sages of Scripture adduced to sustain and illustrate this arti- 
cle, is Is. xliv: 3: “J will pour water upon him that és 
thirsty, and floods upon the dry ground: I will pour my 
Spurit upon thy seed, and my blessing upon thine offspring.” 

The article respecting baptism in the Confession of 1600, 
begins by saying, “ Of Christian baptism, it is confessed that 
it is a divine, evangelical transaction, usage, and institution.” 
In the subsequent remarks, it is mentioned, indeed, very much 
after the manner of Menno, that it is represented as a grave 
in which men should bury their sins, so as to-rise with Christ 
to a new life; and the article on this subject closes with an 
unconscious commingling and confounding of some things 
which the careful biblical interpreter will perceive ought to 
have been kept distinct. “ How,” it says, “how the Apostles 
described the Christian baptism in their Epistles, as a burying 
of sins in the death of Christ,+ and a resurrection and walk 
in newness of life, a putting on of Christ, a washing of regen- 
ération, a baptism by one spirit into one body, and a seal of a 
good conscience towards God, read Rom. vi: 8; Col. ii: 12; 
Gal. iii: 27; Tit. ii: 5; 1 Cor. xii: 18; and I Pet. iii: 21.” 

On this subject, the Confession of 1627 begins thus: “ Bap- 
tism is an outward, visible ordinance, the rite of which con- 
sists in this, that all who hear, believe, and penitently receive 
the doctrine of the gospel, are, for a holy design, baptized 
with water, in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost, agreeably to the institution of Christ and 
the usage of the Apostles. (Mark xvi: 16; Acts ii: 41; 
Matt. iii: 11; Acts viii: 483—87; x: 47; and Matt. xxviii: 
19.)” It is added, “ The obligation laid upon the recipients 
of baptism, is that hereby they shall bury their sins in the 








* Historia Christianorum qui in Belgig Foederato inter Protestantes Men- 
nonitae appellantur, etc. ; per Hermannum Schyn, M. D., et inter Mennonitas 
verbi Divini Ministrum. Amstelodami, 1723. (P. 207—209.) 

t Een begravinge der sonden in den dood Christi. 
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death of Christ, and bind themselves to the receiving of his 
life,” ete. 

In the Confession of 1630, Baptism is mentioned as “an 
outward, evangelical transaction, in which a man who repents 
of his sins, who clothes his heart with faith in Christ, and 
thereby mortifies. and buries his earthly members, and arises 
to a new, penitent life,* is baptized,” ete. 

The Confession of 1632 has only the following statement 
(Art. vii): “As regards Baptism, we confess that all penitent 
believers, who by faith, regeneration, and renewing of the 
Holy Ghost, are made one with God and written in heaven, 
must, upon their scriptural confession of faith and reformation 
of life, be baptized with water, in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, agreeably to the doc- 
trine and commands of Christ and the usage of the Apostles, 
to the burying of thewr sins,+ and thus be received into fellow- 
ship with the saints; whereupon they must learn to observe 
all which the Son of God taught, left, and commanded his 
disciples.” ; 

In the work of Van Braght to which we have alluded, there 
is a passage that incidentally casts important light on the sub- 
ject which we have been investigating. The author, in treating 
of baptism in the seventh century, and endeavoring to show, 
from certain circumstances, that among those who opposed a 
stringent decree of the Roman church, baptism was adminis- 
tered, at that time, to adult and intelligent persons, proceeds 
thus: “ As regards the place of baptizing, it was not in a laver 
or washing vessel, but in the wilderness at rivers here and 
there, to which, every one knows, new-born infants cannot go, 
or conform to the manner then customary in baptism, namely, 
that the subject should kneel down in or under the water — 
instances of which were frequent in warm climates, Among 
others, Bede states (B. I, c. xvi) that Paulinus baptized many 
persons at noon, in the river Trehenda, near the city of Tro- 





* Sijn aerdische leden dood on begraeft, en in een nieuw boetyeerdig leven 
verrijst. 


t Tot begravinge haer der sonden. 
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vulsinga, etc. This mode of baptism, called by the ancients 
immersion or submersion, was long practised — yes, to our 
present time — particularly among the Eastern and Southern 
nations, who understood the Greek words Baprisma (baptism) 
and Baptizo (baptize) as invariably signifying an émmersion 
or submersion in water ; but a has been found that, according 
to the wdiom of the Greek language, these words do not signify 
only immersion or submersion, but also washing or sprinkling 
with water.* For example, Bdzz:ova (Baprisma), is trans- 
lated sprinkling, washing, baptism, etc. See Guertlero’s Leat- 
con of Four Languages, Latin, Greek, French, and Dutch, 
printed at Amsterdam, A. D. 1634 (under the letter B).” + 

Van Braght was a devout and laborious servant of God. 
He was justly held in high estimation, and, by his brother 
Mennonites, he was loved and venerated as a most distin- 
guished defender of their Christian principles, and as one 
who had toiled long and faithfully to preserve a record of en- 
deared sufferers and martyrs. His work entitled The Bloody 
Theatre, or Martyr’s Mirror of the Baptists or Weaponless 
Christians, who, for the Testimony of Jesus their Saviour, have 
suffered and died, from the time of Christ to the present, col- 
lected out of various trustworthy Chronicles, Memoirs, and 
Testimonies,t was first published in the year 1659; and it 
was republished at Amsterdam in 1685. It is a large folio 
volume, with numerous pictorial illustrations. Age after age, 
these last two hundred years, it has, in the esteem of many a 
Mennonite, been placed next to the Bible. 

Van Braght confided in Guertlero’s learned Lexicon ; and 
most readers of Van Braght’s Martyrology have very natu- 





* Maer is bevonden dat na den stijl der Grieksche Tale, met de selve woor- 
dekens niet alleen verstaen word een induyking ofte onderdompeling, maer 
ook een wasching ofte besprenging met water. 

t Dictionar. Tetraglott. in quo sunt voces Latinae omnes cum Graeca, Gallica 
et Belgica interpretatione, ete., Amstelodami, Anno Domini 1634, litera B. 

t Het Bloedig Tooneel, of Martelaers’ Spiegel der Doopsgesinde of Weere- 


loose Christenen, die, om ’t getuygenis van Jesus haren Salighmaker, geleden 
hebben, ende gedood zijn, van Christi tijd of, tot desen tijd toe; versamelt 
uyt verscheyde geloofweerdige Chronijken, Memorien, en Getuygenissen. 
Door Thieleman J. Van Braght. 
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rally relied on the correctness of his representations. They 
have not been aware that the Greeks themselves, who ought 


to understand their own language, are of a different opinion, 


and that the Greek church has always practised immersion — 
firmly maintaining what one of her members has expressed 
in the most explicit manner, namely: “The distinctive char- 
acter of the institution of baptism is immersion, Pdzropa, 
which cannot be omitted without destroying the emblematical 
meaning of the sacrament, and without contradicting, at the 
same time, the etymological signification of the word which 
serves to designate it. The Western for Papal] church, then, 
has departed from thé imitation of Jesus Christ. She has 
made to disappear all the sublimity of the external sign. In 
short, she commits an abuse of words and ideas in practising 
baptism by aspersion, of which the mere announcement is 
already a contradiction liable to derision. In effect, the verb 
Saxztt¢w — immergo — has only one acceptation. It literally 
and perpetually signifies to plunge. Baptism and immersion, 
therefore, are identical; and to say baptism by aspersion, is 
as if one should say ¢mmersion by aspersion, or utter any other 
contradiction of the same nature.” * 

Whoever writes a book that may be read and admired by 
thousands, especially whoever sends forth a Lexicon that is 
likely to be regarded as a high authority, or undertakes to 
explain words of sacred Scriptures, takes on himself a grave 
responsibility. But, amidst the discord and strife of variant 








* Le caractére distinctif de 1’ institution du baptéme est done 1’ immer- 
sion, Barrioua, qu’ on ne saurait omettre, sans détruire le sens mystérieuse 
du sacrement, et sans contredire en méme tems la signification étymologique 
du mot qui sert le désigner. L’ église d’ Occident s’ est done écarté de I’ imi- 
tation de Jesus Christ; elle a fait disparaitre toute la sublimité du signe 
exterieur; enfin elle commet un abus de mot et d’ idées. en pratiquant le 
baptéme par aspersion dont le seul énoncé est déja une contradiction 
dérisoire. En effet le verbe Barrif{w— immergo— n’ a qu’une seule acception. 
I] signifie litteralement et perpetuellement, plonger. Baptéme et immersion 
sont donc identiques; et dire baptéme par aspersion, c’ est comme si 
l'on disait immersion par aspersion, ou tout autre contresens de la 
méme nature. (See De Stoardza’s work, Sur la Doctrine et 1’ Esprit 
de 1’ Eglise Orthodoxe, p 87.) 
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opinions, it would be well if all sincere disciples of Christ, 
endeavoring to keep the unity of the spirit in the bond of 
peace, would seriously and earnestly inquire what act, they 
have reason to think, was in the mind of the Lord when he 
instituted Baptism ; and how, in regard to this ordinance, as 
in regard to all his other commands, they can most please and 
honor Him. 

We have written with aching heart and tearful eyes, in 
view of the distracted and gloomy state of our national affairs. 
This has been a sad week in the history of our common coun- 
try. But wedonotdespond. God is our refuge and strength ; 
and we are more than ever convinced that we must do our 
duty, and trust in Him. So, too, in regard to the kingdom 
that is not of this world, we do not despond. Let us hope in 
God ; and let all try to ascertain and do what He requires. 


Saturpay, April 20, 1861. 
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Articte II]—MOTLEY’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
NETHERLANDS. 


2+ - 


History of the United Netherlands: From the Death of William the 
Silent to the Synod of Dort. By Joun Lorurop Mottzry. 2 vols, 
_ 8vo, with Map and Portraits. Harper and Brothers. 


Neary five years ago (see Christian Review for Oct. 1856), 
we indicated at considerable length, and with full extracted 
verifications, the rank of Mr. Motley as a historian. Pres- 
cott, his colaborer in the same department, and Macaulay, his 
compeer in brilliant ‘characterization, have since departed, 
leaving him undisputed master of the field which he has suc- 
cessfully entered and cultivated. It warms the heart of an 
American Protestant republican, to witness the appreciation 
in which his own countryman is held, in the vindication of 
the principles of soul-freedom and self-government. A wor- 
thier theme he could not have chosen, nor is it easy to con- 
ceive of more indefatigable or successful research after the 
trustworthy materials for its elucidation; nor has he failed to 
use them to the best advantage. The two volumes, now sim- 
ultaneously issued in London and New York, contain one 
moiety only of the author’s intended history of the United 
Netherlands—from the tragic death of the founder down to 
the Synod of Dort. That important period, embracing one- 
third of a century, is bisected by the author, but not into 
equal portions. On the contrary, the first two volumes cover 
less than six years, from mid-summer of 1584 to the begin- 
ning of 1590, leaving twenty-eight years for the remaining 
two volumes of this portion of the Netherlands’ history. 
Some one has pertinently inquired, whether if history is to be 
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written in such fulness —even that of a remote period — we 
do not require the life-lease of the antediluvians, to enable 
us to study it. But disproportioned as this aggregate of 1100 
pages octavo may seem to the years which they here em- 
brace, there are two reasons why they required a thoroughness 
and particularity of development like that here allowed them. 
The first is the magnitude and sacredness of the interests in- 
volved in this struggle, and which were virtually determined 
in these few years, though the war was in some form protract- 
ed long afterward. What, then, was involved in the efforts 
of these poor Netherlanders to preserve their rights? Noth- 
ing less, assuredly, than this—whether anywhere in the sphere 
of European nationalities, the civil and religious rights of 
others than adherents and supporters of Roman Catholicism 
should be even tolerated. It was, on the one side, a struggle 
for the existence of those rights dear to man as life itself’; 
and, on the other hand, it was the remorseless determination 
to erush all claim of such rights effectually and forever. The 
comparative estimation in which the civil and the religious 
element in these rights were held, is thus indicated by Mr. 
Motley. “The object of the war between the Netherlands 
and Spain was not primarily a rebellion against established 
authority for the maintenance of civil righis. To preserve 
these rights was secondary. The first cause was religion. 
The provinces had been fighting for years against the Inqui- 
sition. Had they not taken arms, the Inquisition would have 
been established in the Netherlands, and very probably in 
England, and England might have become in its turn a prov- 
ince of the Spanish Empire.” When the purpose and the 
effect of the establishment of the infernal Inquisition are con- 
sidered, it will not appear that too much importance is here 
awarded to the effort to prevent it. To quench in blood every 
spark of religious freedom, and exterminate all right of pri- 
vate judgment, seem to have been its atrocious purpose. 

Nor can we now perceive | how the undisguised pur- 
pose of Philip If of Spain, to extend the tortures of the 
Inquisition wherever his sway was acknowledged, could 
have been successfully resisted, but by such a life and 
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death struggle as these feeble provinces put forth. The his- 
tory of the Armada shows very conclusively how dependent 
England was on the aid of the United Provinces. Hence the 
indispensableness of her union with them in this common 
cause, the whole minute history of wh ch is here revealed. 

The other reason for giving this portion of the history in such 
fulness and completeness, is the fact that all preceding wri- 
ters have passed it over so slightly. After mastering the facts 
as they are here brought to light, let any one turn to the for- 
mer historians of this period and see how superficially, and 
in fact erroneously, they have treated it. One reason for this 
may be that some of them undervalued the struggle, and the 
principle underlying it, and others were very inadequately 
informed of facts now for the first time brought to light. It 
seems but reasonable that a publication like ours, identified 
with the great and successful battle for religious freedom in 
the New World, should preserve in its permanent pages, an 
adequate recital of the first, the greatest, and most successful 
national contest for that same religious freedom in the Old 
World. No better method presents itself, than to furnish as 
full an analysis of these volumes as our limits will allow. In 
such a condensation it will be utterly impossible to preserve 
the life-like portraiture, and the vivifying freshness which 
enliven our author’s pages, but we can give the more impor- 
tant facts. 

The fierce, relentless efforts of the King of Spain culmina- 
ted in the assassination of the Stadtholder, William Prince 
ot Orange, July 10th, 1584. That King, combining in him- 
self the despot, the pedant, the bigot, was also the concentra- 
tion of meanness and cruelty. The imperturbable and success- 
ful resistance which William had organized and maintained 
against his tyrannical bigotry, maddened Philip to an unwont- 
ed degree ; and he had offered forty or fifty thousand crowns 
for his assassination. The ban of the Pope and the proffered 
gold of the King had accomplished a victory greater than 
any achieved by the armies of Spain. 

How unequal the contest seemed between the colossal power 
of Spain and the seven small provinces of the Netherlands 
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—the former aided and impelled by the ghostly and almost 
ubiquitous power of the Pope, the latter without a reliable 
ally on earth. After the first stunning surprise was over, 
from the death of the Prince of Orange, a feeling of more 
determined indignation took possession of these Netherland- 
ers, from the highest to the lowest. But their good sense at 
once convinced them that without prompt and powerful assis- 
tance from some quarter, their extermination must be near at 
hand. Their own population was scarcely a million, and they 
had nearly exhausted themselves already, by a continuous 
struggle of nearly twenty years, against their colossal foe. 
Accordingly, their first efforts, after providing for the family 
of the murdered Prince of Orange —who to his high honor 
had so far sacrificed all his own large estate to the welfare of 
his bleeding country, as to leave his own household in utter 
destitution —was to seek an alliance with some nation which 
might help them to stem the mighty torrent now threatening 
to sweep them. away. Their only hopes seem to have cen- 
tred in France and England, to both of which they immedi- 
ately applied. It does not even now seem unreasonable that 
France, as their nearer and more powerful neighbor, with one 
third of her population Protestants, and plentiful evidence 
from her own smarting experience of the dominating. purpose 
of Spain to reduce all Europe to her own sway, should have 
heen looked to with confidence, as likely to aid them in this 
extremity. But France was at this time torn with internal 
dissensions. King Henry II of Valois, Henry of Guise, 
the head of the house of Lorraine, and Henry of Navarre, 
the subsequent King Henry IV, divided the sentiments and 
preferences of the French people among them nearly equally. 
The reigning monarch was effeminate, vain, extravagant and 
superciliously trifling, governed chiefly by his Queen mother, 
Catharine dé Medici, who, while able to control almost en- 
tirely the policy of her son, the present ruling monarch, was 
really in heart favoring one of his hated and dreaded rivals, 
the Duke of Guise, who was in the secret pay of the King of 
Spain, and the most thorough and devoted partizan of the 
Pope. The third, or Protestant party, was headed by Henry 
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of Navarre, the loved chieftain of the Gascon chivalry, com- 
bining in himself far more perfectly than either of his rivals, 
dauntless heroism, cool self-possession, a keenness of pene- 
tration which could read the secret purposes of both foes and 
friends ; and with all this, such versatility of principle and 
practice as enabled him to become all things to all men. 
Taught by his mother (for his father was early taken from 
him by death) to hate lies and liars, and to read the Bible, he 
was the fit leader both of the nobles and people of Gascony, 
Dauphiny, and Guienne, men who, like Cromwell’s Puritans, 
would chant a Psalm of David in full chorus, and then smite 
their enemies hip and thigh with dauntless zeal. 

To France, thus divided and distracted, the envoys of the 
Netherlands made their appeal. Long and anxiously, with 
various indications of ultimate success or failure, these legates 
plied their suit, even offering to the French King the sover- 
eignty of their own States. His councillors intimated that if 
all the Netherlands States could unite in such a tender of 
their sovereignty, the gift would be too rich and desirable to 
be rejected. But this was probably intended only to gain 
time and dally with the envoys; for none better than the 
French Court understood how difficult it would be for the 
Holland and Zeeland portion of the Netherlands so far to 
forget their duties as to give themselves unreservedly and 
without conditions, into the hands of the French King. Even 
this, however, was attempted, and when the offer was finally 
made, it was spurned, through the secret influence of Spain. 
Even the kind of dalliance employed with these envoys for 
eight months had been carried on, not with any lingering 
desire to benefit the Netherlands, but only as a convenient 
iake-weight for promoting some selfish purposes of the 
Queen-Mother, in her negotiation with Philip II, in regard 
to her claims of the Crown of Portugual. 

Henceforth the hopes of the United Netherlands rested on 
Kngland alone. Very early had they applied to Queen Eliz- 
«beth, and she had rather favored their suit to the French 
Court, though not of course their offer of their sovereignty 
to Henry III. The ambassador at the Court of France had 
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been instructed to watch with utmost carefulness the whole 
negotiation there attempted, to promote the objects of their 
solicitation in part, and to frustrate them if likely to be too 
far successful. 

Elizabeth, with characteristic hauteur and sly cunning, 
secretly sent an efficient agent among the Netherlanders, to pro- 
mote her object of securing their union with herself, and par- 
ticularly to insinuate that she must be properly approached 
by an embassy of their own, with large offers of security to 
the Queen, in shape of mortgaged towns and harbors of great 
value, for any assistance she might be persuaded to render 
them in this exigency. While perfectly aware that a cordial 
union between England and the United Netherlands was as 
necessary for the former as for the latter; that only by this 
combination, prompt, and firm, and vigorous, was there any 
reasonable hope of withstanding the stealthy but relentless 
purpose of Philip II to subjugate them both, the Queen 
could still waste precious months in higgling for better terms, 
and by a simulated coyness and daintiness on her part, en- 
deavor, as in her other coquetries, to inflame the desires of 
those now making suit to her, before she would enter into any 
engagement to do what she knew her own interests demand- 
ed, and what she had determined on already. Never have 
the petty and dishonest arts of diplomacy appeared more 
contemptible and revolting, than when thus persistently em- 
ployed by Elizabeth. They compel us to regard her as really 
destitute of any principle of sympathy with the struggling 
Netherlands, any real and hearty love for the religious liberty 
which this people were sacrificing everything to secure, and 
show her narrow selfishness and disingenuousness in a most 
repulsive light. 

Mr. Motley, by the aid of state papers and correspondence 
now first brought to light, has been compelled to unmask 
these odious features of “Queen Bess,” and thus annihilate 
her claims to greatness and far-sightedness, as well as love 
for human liberty, which have been so generally awarded to 
her. Not more than half a Protestant herself, with a large 
measure of the Popish spirit of her father, Henry VII, nei- 
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ther her government at home —- bitter in its persecuting rage 
against Catholics and non-conformists— nor her enterprise 
abroad, give any true evidence of sympathy with soul-free- 
dom. The common resort is to apologize for her on the 
ground of the darkness of the age in which she reigned. But 
this plea will not shield her. Her own contemporaries — 
Wm. Prince of Orange, and Henry of Navarre, had clearly 
shown her the wisdom and safety of renouncing religious 
intolerance, and leaving mankind to the Heaven-given rights 
of worshipping God according to their conscientious convic- 
tions. But this clear and blessed light shone on the darkness 
of Queen Elizabeth’s mind, and she comprehended it not. 
The proud Tudor spirit of supremacy which reigned in her 
bosom, apparently left no room for the recognition of any 
other rights than her own. Taking into view her intolerant 
and persecuting spirit among her own subjects, she was easily 
enough driven to the wali by the Spanish Minister, for pro- 
posing to aid the Netherlands in doing what she would pun- 
ish with death among her own subjects. So inconsistent with 
itself is all fundamental error. 

As to the double dealing and finesse on the Queen’s part, 
in her negotiations with the States, it would be easy to fill 
some pages with irretragable evidence. But the chaffering 
which had consumed much time, so invaluable in the present 
exigency, was at length over, and Elizabeth, in bold language 
assured the deputation of Netherlanders of her determina- 
tion to aid them. She was, indeed, well able to do so. She 
had now been on the English throne about thirty years ; the 
petty annoyances from Scotland and Ireland had been in a 
great measure removed or composed, her subjects were loyal, 
und far the larger part of them were zealous in their desire 
to confront the Spanish propagandist of Rome and the Inqui- 
sition, on foreign shores, rather than await his invasion of 
their own. There was no lack of men or means, and yet 
precious weeks and even months of delay intervened, before 
the promised aid was made available, so that city after city, 
some of them of chiefest importance, were allowed to fall 
into the hands of the Spaniards. 
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Alexander Farnese, Prince of Parma, one of the ablest 
generals of that or of any age, was now entrusted with the 
entire management of the war for the reduction of these late 
Provinces of Spain. He was now in the mature vigor of his 
age, with unsurpassed fame, enjoying the full confidence of 
his royal master, both as a warrior and an astute diplomatist. 
A dark physiognomy; a quick, imposing head; a bold, 
eagle’s face, with full, bright, restless eye ; a man rarely repo 
sing, always ready, never alarmed ; living in the saddle, with 
harness on his back —such was the Prince of Parma. 

Having secured the reduction of the cities of Flanders and 
Brabant, by gaining command of the Scheldt, on which or 
its tributaries most of them lay, he was prepared before the 
end of the year 1584, to lay siege to Antwerp. This city, 
the first commercial mart of Europe at that day, was justly 
regarded by Parma, as the hinge on which the fate of the 
whole country, perhaps of all Christendom, was to turn. It 
contained at this time 100,000 souls, or nearly one tenth of 
the whole people against whom he was warring. 

Six weeks before the death of the Prince of Orange, he had 
descried the purpose of Parma to reduce Antwerp, and coun- 
selled his triends accordingly. He devised a skilful method, 
by piercing one of the principle dykes, to impede the purpose 
of the invader, and secure to the beleaguered city, the certain 
facilities of being supplied and reinforced. But the inhabi- 
tants were too selfish and short-sighted to make the required 
sacrifice. The favored hour for securing this advantage was 
allowed to pass away unimproved, and bitterly did they re- 
pent the fatuity of their own counsels, when it was too late to 
correct their error. 

To this thirteen months’ seige of Antwerp, Mr. Motley has 
devoted the whole of the Vth Chapter of the first volume of 
his history, which, including an appendix on the alleged trea- 
son of Marnix, Sainte Aldegonde, covers 150 pages. It is 
one of the most interesting records of a siege which we have 
ever read, evincing as it does the consummate skill, the val- 
or, and the perseverance of the Prince of Parma and his 
small but veteran army; and the equally noticeable defects 
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of the leaders in the defence. Sainte Aldegonde, who was so 
long associated with the Prince of Orange, and who in elo- 
quence, in diplomacy, and in literary ability, stands forth pre- 
eminent, was entrusted with the very difficult duties of chief 
magistrate of the city, and commander of the defence. He 
seems to have failed, from the first, in securing the full confi- 
dence of the Antwerpers, who exercised that democractic 
liberty and equality, which in free towns, and cities, and 
states, often raises such opposition to the prompt, energetic, 
and self-sacrificing demands of military rule. Nor was he 
fortunate in his chief subordinates in command under him. 
Once and again when success seemed just about crowning the 
skill, or bold courage of the defenders, all its promised advan- 
tages were lost by some miserable blunder, some trifling defi- 
ciency. 

Parma seems to have made no attack on the city itself, but 
drew his lines of cireumvallation around it, at such distance 
as to avoid all danger from the fire of Antwerp, and by the 
slow process of siege, starved the inhabitants of this great 
city into a surrender. His herculean exploit in bridging the 
Scheldt—several miles below the city, so far as to cut off com- 
munications and supplies trom Holland and Zeeland—was one 
of the wonders of the age. But this colossal work was in a 
great measure destroyed by the explosion of a fire ship sent 
down from Antwerp by the ebb tide, which, lodging against 
the bridge, was made to explode by some ingenious clock-work, 
in the interior, sweeping away 1,000 lives of the enemy, and 
some 200 feet of the bridge in a moment, so that if immedi- 
ate advantage had been taken of this breach, the city might 
have been at once relieved. The criminal failure to give the 
expected signal of their success, lost them this advantage. 
Again, when at a late period of the siege, the very dike which 
the Prince of Orange had early pointed out to them as need- 
ing to be opened, had been taken possession of by Parma, 
and powerfully fortified, by a resolute sortie from Antwerp, 
and the concurrent advance of Hollanders and Zeelanders 
from below, with success was the most cheering, the dyke was 
cut in three places, allowing one of the relief vessels to reach 
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Antwerp. But again did the vain-gloriousness of Sainte Al- 
degonde and other leaders, in giving themselves up to vain 
exultation before their success was fully secured, rob them of 
all expected benefits, and end in the loss of two thousand or 
more of their bravest men. 

All this is pictured to the very life, in the graphic para- 
graphs and pages of this thrilling history. Never has author, 
in prose or verse, more perfectly succeeded in painting to the 
eye of the reader, the scenes which he has described. The 
panorama which he unrolls to our astonished vision, of scenes 
transpiring almost three centuries ago, has the freshness of 
interest with concurrent events. 

While all this was here transpiring, the promised aid from 
England was miserably delayed; under one pretence or 
another, the Queen was dallying and chaffering for a higher 
price, or better securities for interposing in a cause essentially 
her own. Nero amusing himself with his harping while 
Rome was burning, was scarce more monstrously suicidal. A 
little prompt aid would have enabled Antwerp to hold out till 
the storms of Autumn and Winter would have scattered her 
beleaguering hosts like the chaff before the whirlwinds. But 
this aid, long looked for, did not come till too late. On the 
17th of August 1585, the city surrendered from famine. Ten 
days after Parma entered it a victor, a conqueror, dictating 
his own terms, and blasting all the hopes they had vainly 
clung to, for the preservation of some privileges of religious 
liberty. “No, there must be no worship but the Catholic, 
the citadel must be rebuilt, and a foreign, mercenary garrison 
must be there quartered to overawe them.” 

Another feature of this disaster was still more dishearten- 
ing. Sainte Aldegonde had become thoroughly discouraged, 
and attempted to use his great influence to induce a pacifica- 
tion, and the submission required to the infamous demands of 
their tyrant, Philip. 


The fall of Antwerp did something toward rousing the 
Queen of England, and her Lord Treasurer, Burghley, from 
the ruinous delay which had proved so fatal to the poor Neth- 
erlanders. Elizabeth used bold words. Though she still re- 
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fused the sovereignty over them, which they in their distress 
offered and even importunately urged upon her, she promised 
to help them efficiently. They should see that she was not 
afraid of the power of the King of Spain. She would grant 
them 5,000 foot soldiers, and 1,000 horse, taking good care 
that every penny she expended for their defence should be 
fully repaid her when the war was over, and in the mean 
time she required two of their most important towns, Flush- 
ing and Brill, to be put in pawn to her for her security. 
Furthermore, she commissioned her favorite, if not her para- 
mour,* Leicester, to act as her Lieutenant-General. What- 
ever may have been his power over her in former years, her 
parsimony now was prool against all his entreaties. He was 
obliged to impoverish himself for his outfit and that of his 
troop of Lancers, forming his body guard. After provoking 
delays, he at length arrived at Flushing, the 19th of Dec., 
1585. His retinue of: fifty ships, and the flower of England’s 
gallants, accompanying him, inflated his vanity; and the 
princely welcome extended to him by the States, was all he 
could have desired. Contrary to the express private orders 
of the Queen, he procured the appointment of himself as 
Governor-General of the Netherlands, thus gratifying his am- 
bition, but rousing the indignation of Elizabeth. Nor was 
his vain-glorious carriage towards the Netherlanders, even 
those like Barneveld, far abler than himself, likely to concil- 
iate their favor, and promote the harmony of their common 
efforts in resisting their astute enemies. His first impressions 
ot the people, who for twenty years had been carrying on 
the unequal struggle against the colossal power of Spain, 
were eminently cheering, and he wrote back to England, like 
one enamoured with their vigor, their enterprise, and the evi- 
dence of their thrift, which met his view on every side. This 
vanity on his part, may have, in a degree, incurred the dila- 


* It is not necessary here to discuss the mooted question, how far the co- 
quetish Queen had yielded herself to the gallant Earl. Brougham, late Lord 
Chancellor of England, has lately expressed his firm conviction of Elizabeth’s 


guilt, and even of her maternity ; notwithstanding her vain boast of being a 
virgin Queen. 
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toriness of Elizabeth in sending the requisite supplies for his 
half-clothed, unpaid, and starving soldiers. Her habitual 
tight-fistedness surely needed no such provocation. But the 
truth cannot be overlooked, that her niggardly policy towards 
those she was now professing liberally to aid, and whose aid 
to her was so soon to prove indispensable, came very near 
ruining their common cause altogether. Elizabeth’s extreme 
jealousy lest Leicester, by becoming too closely identified 
with the States, as their Governor-General, should be made 
in some degree independent of her, was another of her in- 
consistencies, from which the cause suffered deeply and long. 
He was required to mould them into new forms of legislative 
and governmental action ; and could she expect him to do all 
this only as her general, commanding her beggarly and ill- 
furnished army? The foibles of the Queen and of her favor- 
ite were antagonistic, and great was the peril into which this 
contretemps brought the whole enterprise. 

How cheering it is to turn fora moment from these high 
personages, and look at the really great and good Sir Philip 
Sydney, whom Elizabeth had made her Governor over one 
of the cities put in pawn to her by the Netherlands. He 
was son-in-law of Walsingham, the English Secretary of 
State, and nephew of Leicester, a scholar of rare ripeness, a 
gentleman and soldier, without fear or reproach, who for one 
so young, had already won high renown as a diplomatist, and 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of Protestant liberty, he 
sympathized deeply with the struggling Netherlands. Though 
a court favorite for a time, he was just now out of favor with 
the capricious Queen, and when first he solicited the appoint- 
ment of Governor of Flushing, was refused. Wiser counsels 
in the end prevailed, and he turned from his scholarly em- 
ployments in authorship, in his sylvan seclusion, where “Ar- 
cadia,” the “Defence of Poesy,” and other works, had been 
composed, to fill the post of Governor of one of the most im- 
portant Dutch cities, and the rank of General of Horse, under 
his uncle Leicester. His entrance into Flushing forms as per- 
fect a contrast to the vain-gloriousness of Leicester’s royal 
state, as can be imagined ; and the wisdom and winsomeness 
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of all his bearing towards these strangers, whom he had come 
to govern, have given additional charm to a life, alas too short, 
but filled up with deeds of untarnished glory. Such a char- 
acter on such a field, is just the personage which Mr. Motley 
delights to delineate. Rarely has his graphic pen been more 
successfully employed than in his portrait of Sydney, forming 
a welcome episode, and standing forth a bright and radiant 
oasis in the sombre landscape which the general course of 
this part of the history affords. We cannot make room for 
it, however, and will not mar its proportions by the reproduc- 
tion in our pages of any of its parts. 

Leaving, for the time, the ostentatious and would-be Gov- 
ernor-General of the Provinces to struggle, as best he may, 
with his jealous and capricious Mistress at home, and the 
sturdy burgomasters among whom his lot is now cast, let us 
turn our eyes to France, and Spain, and England, where 
events were now hastening a grand catastrophe more rapidly 
than the movements in Holland. The edict of Nemours, 
procured by Philip, had the effect which he desired, plunging 
France into a civil war, Catholics and Huguenots contending, 
with various results, the one for complete and crushing do- 
minion, the other for liberty and life. The King more than 
ever was now brought under the influence of the Guises, 
whom he feared, hated, and, with craven pusillanimity, 
obeyed. Henry of Navarre, for a time single-handed gal- 
lantly bore up against the combined league thus formed 
against him and his Protestant adherents. He watched the 
struggle between the King and the Guise faction, patiently 
biding his time, and knowing that the fruit must fall to him 
when fully ripe. Ere long the King procured the assassina- 
tion of the Duke of Guise, to be soon after taken off in a 
similar way himself. Philip of Spain had for his great object 
to keep France so fully engrossed with internal jealousies and 
strifes, that it would be impossible for her to interfere with 
any of his vast designs. These had their inception at an 
earlier period, but now seemed rapidly maturing. They were 
of colossal magnitude, nothing less than the dethronement 
and execution of Queen Elizabeth, marrying Queen Mary to 
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the Duke of Parma, that he might fill the English and Scotch 
thrones ; and when this should be accomplished, and the 
Netherlands entirely subdued, Philip, and Pope, and Inquisi- 
tion would dominate unresisted over the European world. 
In the earlier consultations, by correspondence, between the 
King of Spain and Parma, it had been deemed indispensable, 
by the latter especially, that the Netherlands should first be 
subdued ; specially that Antwerp, the great commercial mart 
of Europe, should be captured, before England could be suc- 
cessfully invaded. That step had now been taken, bringing 
them to face more directly the great ulterior measure of their 
ambition. Everything now seemed to favor these desires, 
except that England was openly favoring the States, and 
drawing more closely the bonds of union between herself 
and them. This Philip lamented, and Parma endeavored 
to circumvent as effectually as possible. 

He soon found means to embroil in mutual jealousies and 
suspicions, England and Leicester, and the States, so as to 
embarrass and hinder the common enterprise in which they 
were engaged. No wonder he was able to do this ; for among 
the intimates and high coadjutors of Leicester, there were 
sworn Jesuits, ready at any sacrifice to promote the Catholic 
cause. Not content with this, he greedily seized an occasion 
thrown in his way of commencing a correspondence with the 
English Queen, and adroitly succeeded in lulling her sus- 
picions asleep as to his master’s designs upon her crown and 
life, Yea, more, he induced her to think that Philip and him- 
self really desired peace, and that it might be practicable to 
include in its arrangement some favor and concession to the 
Netherlands’ claims. Very secretly, and without the knowl- 
edge or consent of the States, or any information to the 
Lieutenant-General she had sent to aid them, this corres- 
pondence was going on for months, Parma flattering and 
lying, outrageously but cunningly, to the vain and now too 
credulous Queen, and she relaxing her efforts in behalf of 
those to whom she had so vauntingly proffered aid. Had it 
not been for the sleepless vigilance of Walsingham, her Sec- 
retary, not trusted even by her, but with eagle eye, and tireless 
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vigor, permeating every dark plot of the Escurial in Spain, 
the Vatican in Rome, and the jumble of vacillating counsels 
in the Court of Versailles ; who even traced out, much to the 
confusion of the Queen, and her treasurer Burghley, their 
clandestine correspondence with Parma, the stealthy progress 
of this plot might have resulted still more disastrously. He 
also discovered the Babington conspiracy, which led ulti- 
mately to the execution of Mary, and thus cut off some of 
the expectations of the triumvirate of traitors; but at the 
same time intensified their hate and nerved their arms against 


Elizabeth. ; 


But it will be necessary to economize the space allotted to 
this article, and dispose of some of the intermediate chapters, 
rather episodical and explanatory in their character, in a 
more summary manner. The Ninth Chapter embraces the 
military events in the Netherlands of the year 1586. Parma’s 
plan was to reduce the places still held by the States on the 
Meuse and the Rhine, thus opening to himself a free com- 
munication with Germany. The town of Grave was one of 
the most important of these, and it was vigorously in. 
vested by the Spanish army. Leicester, after a hard-fought 
battle, succeeded in throwing succors into it, which he sup- 
posed would enable it to hold out for many months. This 
filled the measure of premature glorification on the part of 
the Lieutenant-General and his allies. They hastened to 
Utrecht, to celebrate their success, with vast profusion of 
feasting and drinking on St. George’s day. In the mean time, 
their ever vigilant adversary, Parma, repaired the late dis- 
aster, and after a furious cannonade of Grave, led his troops 
to an assault. It was but partially successful, though, greatly 
to his own surprise, the commander of the garrison, smitten 
with panic fears prompted by his Spanish wife, very prema- 
turely and needlessly surrendered the town, and justly per- 
haps, lost his head for it. Like success attended the Spanish 
arms throughout the campaign, and town after town, one 
fortress aiter another, fell before them, until the whole course 
of both the Meuse and the Netherlands portion of the Rhine 
were brought under their dominion. On the other side, Axel 
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was surprised and taken by Maurice and Sydney. Leicester 
reduced Doesburg, and laid siege to Zutphen, which Parma 
hastened to relieve. Under its very walls was fought the 
gallant battle of Warnsfeld, where the noble Sir Philip Syd- 
ney was mortally wounded. The year ended much to the 
advantage of Parma. 

The Xth Chapter is occupied with the details of govern- 
mental difficulties in the States, the mutual jealousies and 
bickerings between Leicester and the Dutch burgomasters, 
and other officials ; showing clearly enough how thoroughly 
they began to despise, distrust, and even hate one another. 
Leicester, as their Governor-General, was so unlike William 
the Silent, of Orange, and evinced so much vanity, and so 
little capability, either as a statesman or a general, that the 
States clearly perceived the mistake they had fallen into in 
elevating him to such prominence over them. On his part, 
the incipient coolness and mistrust which they began to 
evince towards him, begat increasing hauteur, and crimina- 
tion and recrimination went on most disastrously. Even with 
a large portion of his English coadjutors he seems to have 
been on ill terms, thus increasing his embarrassments. 

The XIth, a short Chapter, is chiefly devoted to a visit of 
the nautical hero, Drake, to the Netherlands, and its happy 
results. In the close of it, the decision of Elizabeth’s 
Lieutenant-General to visit England, is announced, together 
with his parting from the States General. The following 
chapter shows the untoward influence of the interregnum thus 
caused at just the critical period. The democratic faction 
which he favored, in antagonism with the hereditary and 
selected State Councillors, is also depicted. The mutual ani- 
mosity and distrust of the Calvinists—not yet imbued, as 
their great leader William had been, with the principle of 
religious liberty for all men—dand all the other religious 
parties, Catholics, Anabaptists and Lutherans, are here pretty 
fully developed. In Chapter XIIIth, the treachery of Stan- 
ley, a Catholic, who had been put in command of Deventer 
by Leicester; and of Yorke, another adventurer of similar 
character, placed by him in command of Fort Zutphen, who 
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betrayed that also to the Spaniards, No wonder that one 
loud, long howl went up from every town and city of the 
Netherlands, against the English, as all traitors and miscre- 
ants. Elizabeth’s niggardliness in sustaining her own troops, 
was also joined with the above instances of treason, as proof 
too clear that she had ceased to care for the States. The 


*parsimony of the great Queen, says Motley, must ever 


remain a blemish on her character, and it was never more 
painfully exhibited than towards her brave soldiers in Flan- 
ders in the year 1587. 

In Chapter XIV we have a view of Leicester in England, 
and the part taken by him and others in the trial and exe- 
cution of Mary Queen of Scots ; the bearing which this event 
had on the great European interests, and the appeal of 
envoys from the Netherlands to Queen Elizabeth for her 


more efficient interposition in tbeir behalf; her affected ° 


displeasure with them, and the critical position of Leicester, 
both in regard to the affairs of the Netherlands and his rela- 
tions to the Queen and her counsellors at the Court of 
St. James. The following chapter opens with the mission of 
Lord Buckhurst to the Netherlands, in the vain hope of con- 
ciliating them to an impossible peace with Spain, and sub- 
ordinately to open the way for Leicester’s return ; and also to 
assure them of the continued interest which England took in 
their welfare. On the whole he was well received, but had 
a most difficult duty to perform in mediating between the 
contending factions, and in apologizing for the niggardly and 
delaying policy of the Queen. Most eloquently and im- 
ploringly he besought Elizabeth to give more generous aid to 
those whom she had pledged herself to succor — at least to 
supply the wants of her own troops, left by her parsimony for 
six months unpaid and unfed. The ruling passion of her 
Majesty proved an overmatch, however, for all the earnest 
endeavors of her representatives. Finally, after seven 
months’ absence in England, Leicester returned to the Neth- 
erlands, with fresh instructions from the Queen, denying 


explicitly what she had written in her instructions to Buck. — 
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hurst, and, with other directions, adapted, if not intended to 
increase complications and embarrassments already existing, 
to increase the distrust of her and her Lieutenant-General, 
already awakened in the minds of Barneveld and the other 
most influential officers and councillors in the States. How 
ill-omened seemed all this Queen’s tergiversations. 


The XVIth Chapter shows the results of this deep distrust’ 


on both sides, one of the unhappy consequences of which 
was the capture by Parma of the important town and port 
of Sluys, after some dilatory attempts of Leicester to relieve 
it. Nearly half of the most valuable Englishmen engaged 
in aiding him in the low countries now went home, disgusted 
with their treatment by the Queen’s favorite, and things 
looked darker than ever. The only bright spot, relieving 


slightly the general gloom, was a bold expedition by Sir 


Francis Drake, with a few small vessels, who entered the ports 
of Cadiz and Lisbon, and destroyed an immense amount of 
Spanish war vessels, some of them of largest size, with vast 
naval stores, provisions and armaments, intended for the in- 
vasion of England. All this he accomplished, contrary to 
the wishes of the Queen, who, too late, sent him orders for- 
bidding this most successful and important enterprise. So 
little was her discernment fitted to entitle her to the praises 
of greatness. But the following chapter gives the strong 
reasons for her dislike to any thing which could displease her 
good brother (as she called him), the King of Spain. She 
was now attempting to conclude a treaty, surreptitiously, and 
against the protests of the United Netherlands, with the Duke 
of Parma, who corresponded with her, deceived her utterly, 
and lulled her into security, while he perfectly well knew that 
Philip and himself were intending her speedy and summary 
destruction. In no aspect does the Queen’s weakness or 
wickedness appear more flagrant and atrocious than in this 
secret treaty. In the end of 1587, Leicester, thoroughly dis- 
couraged and unpopular, after some unsuccessful attempts to 
get a few more important places in the Netherlands into his 
possession, for ends which the States’ General thought scarcely 
less than treasonable, took his final leave, but still managed 
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to shoot poisoned arrows behind him, in the dissension and 
distrust every where awakened between his few remaining 
partizans and the Magistrates, and young Prince Maurice, 
the successor of his honored father as Stadtholder. Mr. 
Motley also gives in this chapter a very curious and full 
development of the attempts for negotiating a peace, which 
Elizabeth and Burghley, on the part of England, really in- 
tended and hoped for, and which Parma and his master, 
most delusively and falsely, but with many solemn and 
earnest asseverations of their honesty and truthfulness of 
purpose, were only simulating. This delusion answered the 
purposes of the latter to gain time, while equally paralyzing 
all the efforts of the former for aiding the Netherlands’ cause, 
It seems now, with all the revealment of dishonesty and 
mendacity spread out in these volumes before the world for 
the first time, almost impossible that England and her Queen 
could have been so grossly deceived, even until the time 
when the formidable Armada was sweeping her shores. 
Students of history will find their credulity taxed almost 
beyond a patient endurance, to believe that for almost two 
months after the gigantic fleet of Spain had actually sailed 
for the subjugation of England, the Queen was still deluding 
herself with the expectations of peace, as the result of the 
long-winded protocols of her negotiators, whom Parma was 
still deluding with barefaced mendacity in the Netherlands, 

The XVIIIth Chapter, covering nearly eighty pages, gives 
the preliminaries, and the XI Xth the history of this Armada 
from its sailing to its discomfiture and destruction. Often 
as the story had been told before, Mr. Motley has invested 
it with new interest and freshness in his picturesque para- 
graphs, and with most conclusive evidence of exact truthful- 
ness. We have room for the merest outline only. In the 
end of May, 1588, the immense fleet, which had been waiting 
more than a month in the port of Lisbon for favorable 
weather, finally set sail, having been duly blessed by the 
Cardinal. There were more than one hundred and thirty 
ships in all, commanded by the Captain-General, Medina 
Sidonia. The tonnage was 59,120, carrying 3165 guns, and 
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a grand total of about thirty thousand men. Near Cape 
Finisterre the fleet was overtaken by a tempest. One of the 
galleys was sunk, and two others were captured by their own 
galley slaves, headed by the brave Welchman, David Gwynn. 
The other scattered vessels put into Coruna, where they re- 
mained a month repairing damages and recruiting. On the 
22d July they again set sail, and on the 29th, off the Lizard, 
they got their first view of England, which the Pope had 
cursed, and devoted to them for destruction. The afternoon 
of the next day brought the little English fleet, under Howard 
and Drake, in sight of this huge antagonist, sixty-seven of the 
former, and one hundred and thirty-six of the latter. The 
Armada ships arranged in crescent form, the horns of which 
were seven miles asunder, with their gaudy standards and 
martial music, sailed slowly and majestically along, as if for 
a pageant, with an air of indolent pomp. The English ships, 
small, light, and easily handled, readily obtained the weather 
gage, and ‘had some small fight,” said the intrepid Hawkins, 
“that Sunday afternoon.” Thus the running fight continued 
along the coast, in full view of Plymouth, whence boats and 
reinforcements were continually arriving to the English ships. 
The results of this first day’s encounter were anything but 
satisfactory to the Spaniards, who lost two of their flag ships, 
with a General-Admiral, and one hundred thousand ducats of 
gold ; who, moreover, had been out-sailed and out-manceu- 
vered by their antagonists, and had been able to do them no 
harm. Thus early, was the claim of the ¢nvincible Armada 
made questionable. August 2d, they had a long and hard 
fight along the coasts of Dorset. The action continued nearly 
all day, and the English ships nearly exhausted the ammu- 
nition which the Queen’s parsimony had allowed them. All 
the following night the Spaniards held on their course towards 
Calais, and were pursued by their wily antagonists, who in- 
flicted much punishment on them, at comparatively small loss 
to themselves. Saturday saw the Armada drawn up very 
near the shore of Calais, in form of a half moon, with the 
English fleet but a mile and a half from them, watching them 
as its prey. The Spaniards were here awaiting the arrival 
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of Parma, who was to command the descent upon England’s 
shores. He, alas! was hemmed in by the Dutch navy, and 
not able to get out the flotilla in which his seventeen thousand 
veteran troops were embarked. Like a wild boar, struggling 
in a net, he was now foaming with rage, but utterly impotent 
to accomplish his assigned purpose. Well was it for Eng- 
land, with no adequate forces gathered to meet her invaders, 
that her often ill-used allies, the faithful Hollanders and 
Zeelanders, now effectually frustrated the designs of her 
mighty foes. The night following the 7th of August, the 
English sent six fire ships among the Spaniards lying. at 
anchor. The fright and the confusion were terrible, and 
most of their vessels, slipping their cables, hurriedly escaped ; 
but the Capitana, one of the largest, was captured, and all 
the rest dispersed. Soon followed the fight off Gravelines, 
and the terrible punishment inflicted by the English on their 
proud foes, many of whose ships were taken or lost, and 
the remainder made haste to escape by precipitate flight. 
A storm overtook them in the Northern ocean, and nearly 
completed what the English fleet had begun. So that not 
one third of that vast Armada ever returned to Spain. Had 
not the ammunition of their brave assailants again failed 
them, all would probably have been captured. Thus ended, 
in complete failure and overthrow, one of the hugest efforts 
ever put forth against the rights and liberties of Protestant 
Christendom. God’s blessing on the intrepid efforts of Eng- 
land and the Netherlands combined, had blasted and withered 
the hope of their proud and tyrannous foe. 

We may not follow our historian further, and only need 
notice here what every careful student of these volumes will 
greatly admire —the careful presentation of the authorities 
relied on, many of them the hitherto private, but official letters 
of the great actors of this portion of important history. These 
are presented in copious foot-notes, which so largely fill 
many of these pages, sometimes in their original words, and 
at others in veritable translations. Though, in many inter- 
esting points, the results here enunciated will reverse, or 
greatly modify, the hitherto prevalent opinions, we are left 
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assured that the conclusions here arrived at are indubitable, 
and can never be reversed. Another feature, giving not a 
little dramatic interest to these volumes, is the careful pre- 
sentation of many of the colloquies of leading personages, on 
the most important subjects, in the veritable words employed 
by them on the occasions referred to. Many of the early 
classical historians pretended to do this. But it remained 
for Mr. Motley actually to accomplish what their genius con- 
ceived as desirable, and which they only simulated. Sure 
we are, the reading public will anticipate with fond impa- 
tience the remaining half of this fascinating history. May 
the life and health of the distinguished author enable him 
to complete what he has so nobly begun. 


ARTICLE IV.—_THE RELATION OF ADAM TO HIS 
POSTERITY.* 


OO aeRO 


Tue Scriptures teach that sin and death came on all men 
through Adam. “By one man sin entered into the world, 
and death by sin.” Sin and death are in the world, and the 
only question to be raised is, How did they come? 

First. The sin of all men is in some way connected with 
the sin of Adam. Every particular sin is in some way link- 
ed to that first sin. This is certainly a natural inference of 
sound reason. Sin has come down without interruption from 
the Fall, and has actually infected all mankind. The first 
child born into the world, loved neither God nor his brother, 
but was a murderer. The whole world has so lain in wick- 
edness, that not one human being has ever been justified be- 
fore God, on the ground of character and works, but by faith 








* The following concise and lucid article, which may not carry conviction to 
all minds, will serve as introductory to a further discussion, of the subject of 
of which it treats. Ed, 
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only. The fact of moral depravity is universal; it enters 
into the experience of all men. Evil is natural to man, and 
is not expelled from the heart by any human effort. Now so 
universal an effect must be due to a common cause. Some 
have attributed the prevalence of sinfulness to the influence 
of example, but this is just as absurd as to ascribe the uni- 
versal tendency of water to run downward, to some chance 
impulse given to the first drop. There is a law of depravity 
in the race, that is as certain in its operation as any law of 
physics. Sin strikes its roots deeper in the soul than any 
habit ; there is a common nature from which it issues; and 
this we must refer to the head, the first man. This inference, 
so legitimate in itself, we find confirmed by the Scriptures. 
* By one man sin entered into the world,” depravity was dif- 
fused through the world of mankind, it passed from Adam 
to all others. “ By one man’s disobedience many were made 
sinners,” all of whom he was the head, the whole race, come 
into the condition of sinners in consequence of his offence. 
Srconpiy. The death of all men is im some way connected 
with the sin of the first man. We mean death of the body. 
This, however, does not include all that is signified by the 
word as used in the Epistles, but does without doubt in some 
places enter chiefly into the idea. That Paul regarded the 
death of the body as a consequence of sin, and of our con- 
nection with Adam, is evident, not only from Rom. v: 12, 
19, “death entered into the world by sin, and so death pass- 
ed on all men,” “death reigned from Adam to Moses,” “ by 
one man’s offence death reigned by one ;” but also from viil: 
10, “the body is dead because of sin;” and I Cor. xv: 22, 
“as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made 
alive.’ Here the Apostle is speaking of the death of the 
body, as is seen from the preceding passage, “For since by 
man came death, by man came also the resurrection of the 
dead.” Science has raised a doubt on this point. It shows 
that animals died before the Fall. But the Bible does not 
refer here to brutes ; the death of man comes by sin. Science 
further objects, that man by his very constitution, is subject 
te death. He is mortal and must return to dust. This is 
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true of man now; and yet the dissolution of soul and body, 
as it actually takes place, must, in harmony with the Bible, 
be put to the account of sin. Had there been no sin, man 
would have been translated to immortality without death, 
perhaps after the manner of Enoch and Elijah. Those who 
are alive on the earth at the coming of Christ, shall never see 
death, but shall all be changed. Such, without sin, would prob- 
ably have been the transition of mankind from earth to heav- 
en. Adam was not created immortal, because he was to be 
put upon trial; but if he had not fallen, he would have be- 
come immortal by eating the fruit of the tree of life. Gen. 
iii: 22. 

Tarpiy. On what principle did sin and death pass upon 
the whole race of man im consequence of Adam’s first sin. 
Here there are several theories with which we are not at all 
satisfied. (1.) That we actually committed Adam’s sin. This 
is the Realism of Augustine, who maintained that we all were 
personally existing in Adam and consented to his sin. Now 
this does not seem possible. Consciousness, knowledge of 
right and wrong, and volition, seem to be necessary even to 
any conception of an act of sin. (2.) That there was a 
mysterious identity of Adam and his posterity, by virtue of 
which we personally share with him the guilt of his first 
transgression. This was the view adopted and defended by 
Edwards. There was an organism, according to their theory, 
of some kind, by which Adam and his posterity formed one 
complex person, one moral whole, just as the whole tree is 
contained in, and developed from the first bud. By virtue 
of this Union, that act of disobedience was morally, though 
not literally, ours. Now, if by the word guilé here, is intend- 
ed moral turpitude or blameworthiness, we object that that 
is a personal thing and not transferable. How can it be? 
The consequence of that act may extend to the whole race, 
but the guilt must be restricted to him who did the deed. 
The depravity of our nature .is doubtless propagated from 
father to child, but actual ill-desert abides with the sinner 
alone. (3.) That there is no causal connection of any kind 
between Adam’s sin, and the moral condition of his posterity. 
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His sin was the occasion, but in no wise the cause of theirs. 
According to this theory, the soul consists of activities only, 
without any substratum or entity, in which these activities 
inhere. There is no grownd of the soul’s exercises. Of 
course, therefore, there can be no propagation of depravity 
or any moral qualities; and it is absurd to inquire what is 
the manner of sin’s origination in man, for spirit acts without 
manner. The sinful condition of the race, consequent on 
Adam’s Fall, must be referred to a Divine Constitution, in 
other words, an appointment of God, that, if Adam fell, all 
his descendants would voluntarily become sinners. This the- 
ory looks to us like nothing so much as a labored process of 
self-mystification. When the wrath of God goes forth against 
sin, it will not terminate on abstract moral exercises, but will 
reach deeper, and penetrate to some guilty actor. Activity 
is not a concrete, but an abstract term. It expresses a qual- 
ity or condition of some being or thing, of which it is predi- 
cated. This theory is just the old Pantheistic notion back 
again, that man consists of qualities without distinct person- 
ality. Its advocates no doubt think they have an idea, and 
know what they mean! The simple fact is, that moral activ- 
ities and exercises depend on, and are a manifestation of sub- 
stance or essence, and do not exist separately. Again, to as- 
sert that there is no how to the action of spirit, is to talk 
against the common opinions of mankind. Certainly the 
mental powers of the soul act according to fixed and well 
known principles. There are laws of thought. What is 
Logic, but the science of the how of the spirits action in rea- 
soning? Even the voluntary powers of man are under law. 
Any one who is not controlled by reason, whose will is so 
free that he does not act from motives at all, is commonly 
reckoned a natural fool. Further, to say that there is no 
moral state antecedent to and below volition, which gives to 
volition its character as right or wrong, is to contradict the 
facts of Christian consciousness. All theories aside, we feel 
that our will is in bondage to a sinful nature. Sin dwells 
within us, as a principle, deeply seated in our moral consti- 
tution ; it is manifested in the first development of our moral 
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feelings. We find a law that when we would do good, evil 
is present with us. With these facts of consciousness, the 
Scriptures agree. Sin, dyaptia, is spoken of as something 
antecedent to moral sensibilities, and in or from which these 
spring. Thus, Rom. vii: 8, Paul says: “ But sin, duapria, 
taking occasion by the commandment, wrought in me every 
desire, ézefuyea.” Here evil desire, which is a sensibility, is 
represented as the work of sin. This duaptia is the sin-na- 
ture, or body of death. 

On what principle then are we involved in the ruins of the 
Fall? What laws are possible in the case? We can conceive 
of only three. 

1. There is the law of Lesemblances, that like begets like. 
God, in the constitution of nature, has impressed this law on 
the entire vegetable and animal kingdoms. In the beginning 
we read, “The earth brought forth grass and herb, yielding 
seed after his kind, and the tree yielding fruit after his kind. 
And God made the living creatures of the sea after their 
kind, and every winged fowl after his kind, and the beast of 
the earth after his kind, and cattle after their kind, and every 
thing that creepeth upon the earth, after his kind.” By this 
law the different races of men remain distinct, and the char- 
acteristic traits of individuals and families are perpetuated 
often for many generations. We discover in children not 
only physical and intellectual, but also moral likenesses to 
their parents. Hence when Adam begat a son, it was in his 
own likeness, after his own image. 

Some of the effects of the Fall, must therefore, by this law of 
resemblance, have been communicated to the race by genera- 
tion from Adam. Are souls propagated? All the analogies 
of life favor the view that they are. Hence this theory, kept 
clear from Materialism, stands good until it has been refuted. 

2. There is the law of Lzabilities. By the principle of as- 
sociation, the consequences of many of our actions pass over 
to others, who had no part in these actions. The condition, 
characters, and destiny of men, are affected very much by the 
conduct of others, over whom they had no control. This is a 
law which appears to pervade the whole of the Divine Gov- 
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ernment over this world, and without which the progress of 
society would be impossible. The illustrations of this prin- 
ciple are innumerable. A father, by excesses in his youth, 
may have sown in his body the seeds of disease, which will 
be carried to his posterity to the third and fourth generations. 
The crime of one man may involve many in poverty, suffer- 
ing, and social degradation. And there are still more awful 
instances. A parent, by his rejection of the gospel, may open 
the gates of eternal death to his children and his children’s 
children. What consequences were involved to the poster- 
ity of Esau and Jacob by the transfer of the birthright for a 
mess of pottage! Now by this law of liabilities, the offence 
of Adam affected the condition of the race that issued from 
him. He stood at the beginning of the series, and hence 
his sin was more than any other sin—it was a Fall; and 
from that moment every child of Adam must begin his pro- 
bation on a lower plane of moral life, being the offspring of 
a father who had thrown off the authority of God, and open- 
ed a door to the Tempter. 

3. There is the law of Representation. By this law one 
man becomes a public head and personates many, so that 
whatever he does in his representative capacity, those whom 
he represents will be treated as if they did. They stand in 
the eye of the law in him, and he stands for them. The guilt of 
his public acts is theirs, not morally but imputatively, that is, 
by a special legal constitution. Now have we any examples of 
such a principle in the Divine Government, as actually estab- 
lished over us? We think it will not be disputed that a law 
of representation runs through the whole of the Old Cove- 
nant. The beasts that were slain as a sin-offering, were treat- 
ed as if bearing the sins of the people. The High-Priest 
was regarded as the representative of all Israel before God. 
“Every High-Priest taken from among men, is ordained for 
man in things pertaining to God.” And it cannot be denied 
that the appointment of the Son of God to be our Saviour, is 
a clear and illustrious instance of the same law. He was 
made the public head of the new race of believers. What- 
ever view of the nature of the atonement we may take, it 
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must still be admitted that Christ was our representative with 
God, that is, that we are regarded and treated by God, not 
according to our own merits, but according to his; which is 
the same thing as to say that, in the view of the law, Christ 
stood and acted in our place, and we are justified by the im- 
putation of his righteousness. But if we reject the idea that 
Christ was our representative, we must deny the doctrine of 
justification by grace through his merits. His death would 
then be no more to us than the death of any other good man ; 
at least it was not a ransom. 

Now under which of these laws does the true theory fall ; 
or will it come under all of them ? 

I. Is the law ot Resemblances sufficient to account for all 
the effects of Adam’s sin on his posterity? By this law a 
mortal body, and a depraved moral nature, may be transmit- 
ted by generation, and nothing more. Now can all the re- 
sulis of that first offence be brought under, and limited to 
this law? We think not. For (1.) If we are connected with 
Adam only by this law, then we must believe that hereditary 
depravity is truly and properly sin, and deserving of con- 
demnation, or we must deny that the present condition of the 
race is in any sense penal. But can the penal condition of 
the world be successfully denied? <A curse still rests upon 
the ground, children are still brought forth in sorrow, the 
whole creation groaneth and travaileth together in pain until 
now ; and who can say that all this is the natural conse- 
quence of the first sin? It cannot be, and if not, then the world 
is under a curse, a judicial sentence of God. And how much 
more dreadfully does this fact appear in the spiritual history 
of man? Is it not true that God has treated us from the first 
as an apostate race? We begin our existence out of commun- 
nion with Him, and out of His favor. This unhappy condi- 
tion is not all a consequence of our own sin, but is the fruit 
of alegal judgment. The same view is presented in the XCth 
Psalm throughout, “ All our days are passed away in thy 
wrath,” etc. It is also positively and formally asserted in the 
words of Paul, “ By the offence of one, judgment came upon 
all men unto condemnation.” And this judgment was also 
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“by one offence,” that is, by the one particular sin of eating 
the forbidden fruit. Now why was the stress laid on man’s 
jirst disobedience? Was it simply because it was the first, 
and all other sins followed that in the order of time? Cer- 
tainly not; but because by the special appointment of God, 
the condition of Adam’s posterity was made dependent on 
his action in that one particular case. He must often have 
sinned afterward, but the judgment did not pass on all men 
from any of those subsequent sins. Admitting, then, that the 
condition of the race is penal, it would follow that if we are 
connected to the Fall, only by natural generation, or the law 
of resemblances, the ground of our condemnation or penal 
condition, must be that which is thus transmitted, viz: hered- 
itary depravity. It must, therefore, be actual sin, But this 
is very hard to believe. Can it be true that we are actual 
sinners at birth, personally ill-deserving before God? We 
are born into the world with a nature so perverse that it is 
sure to issue im sin, but we cannot conceive of that nature as 
sin. This theory is not less difficult to the mind than that 
which makes us actually guilty of Adam’s sin, and is even 
more difficult than the doctrine of imputation. (2.) Taking 
this as the only law operating in the case, we should make 
the Apostle teach a very grave error. The passage above 
cited, “As by the offence of one, judgment came upon all 
men unto condemnation ; even so by the righteousness of one 
the free gift came upon all men unto justification of life,” 
would then mean, As Adam was the source of a corrupt na- 
ture, and so of condemnation, in the same manner Christ is 
the source of holiness, and so of justification. But we are 
not justified on the ground of our holiness, but as ungodly, 
through Christ’s merit. On the other hand, then, we are not 
condemned on the ground of our native corruption, but 
through Adam’s transgression. The law of resemblance 
cannot, therefore, account for all the actual effects of the Fall. 

Il. Can we bring any of these effects under the law of 
Liabilities? It is plain, that in some aspects of our present 
condition, we come under the operation of this law. The 
children born of Adam suffered by his expulsion from the 
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garden and the tree of life, and their consequent introduction 
into the world under circumstances of great physical and 
moral disadvantages. And the doom of toiling for bread in 
the sweat of their face, in ground cursed with briars and 
thorns, and not yielding her strength, has passed on every 
one of his descendants. By his sin, also, we begin our pro- 
bation under most unfavorable moral conditions, being sur- 
rounded by evil examples, and influenced by the contagion 
of universal depravity. 

Add, now, to these effects, those mentioned under the law 
of resemblances, and is there yet anything unaccounted for? 
Are the demands of reason and Scripture in the case thereby 
satisfied? We think not. The doctrine of Rom. v: 12-19, 
is: As Adam, the head of the whole race, was the source of 
condemnation to all, so Christ, the head of the new race of 
believers, is the source of justification to them. But how is 
Adam the source of condemnation? Bringing into use only 
the two laws which we have considered, it would be thus: 
By the fault of Adam, all men came into the world mortal 
and depraved, and pass their probation under other great 
external disadvantages ; as a consequence of which, they all 
become actual sinners, and so are condemned. Let this be 
our explanation ; then how is Christ the source of justifica- 
tion? It would be thus: By the free gift of Christ, all who 
are connected with him become holy, and so are justified. 
But here we are at once involved in error. We are not justi- 
tied because we are made holy by Christ’s obedience, but we 
are justified on the ground of that obedience, and holiness 
follows. Hence the other must be: By the offence of one, 
that is, on the ground of that offence, all are condemned. 
Nothing is said here of the effect of Adam’s sin on the moral 
character of his seed, but of their legal relation to God ; 
nothing is said of the depravity of Adam being entailed on 
his posterity, but of the sentence of law issuing from the first 
offence. The judgment transferred to all, was that of the one 
act of disobedience, the first transgression. In a word, the 
Apostle is treating here, not of sanctification by Christ, but 
of justification ; not of depravity by Adam, but of condem- 
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nation. As from the Cross went forth the gift of life to and 
upon all them that believe, so from the tree of knowledge 
issued a condemnatory sentence of law to and upon every 
member of the race. No other view seems to give due force 
to the thought in this place. The effects of the first sin came 
on us not merely by the generation of a depraved nature 
and the influence of outward evil, but also by a legal consti- 
tution or establishment, according to which the posterity of 
Adam were to be involved in the consequences of his action 
in the one specific instance of the forbidden fruit. 

3. Hence, we must call in also the law of Representation, 
Adam was the public head of mankind. By this law his de- 
scendants are involved in all the consequences of the guilt of 
his first sin, be those consequences what they may. We say, 
in the consequences of his guilt, but not in his guilt itself. 
There is here, under this law, only a transfer of penal con- 
sequences, not of personal blameworthiness. We are not 
unmindful of a common objection, that it is not just to have 
the innocent suffer for the guilty. But is not this said with- 


out due reflection? Why, it is the very law of our earthly . 


life! We are always suffering for the guilty. We suffer 
daily, in body, spirit, and estate, for the faults of others, 
Christ also died, the just for the unjust. By the law of hu- 
man fellowship and community of life, we are all bound up 
in the ill-desert of each. The imputation of Adam’s sin, is, 
on this theory, the exact counterpart of the imputation of 
Christ’s righteousness. His righteousness is not inherently 
ours, and the merit of it is not actually ours, but by this 
admirable principle of the Divine administration, we are 
regarded and treated as if they were ours. So of Adam’s 
sin. It is not personally nor morally ours, but by imputation 
only ; and hence we are regarded and treated as 7f it were 
ours. 

Complaint has been made of the injustice of such a legal 
establishment ; but let it be seriously considered, whether 
Redemption was possible by any other means. Remove the 
law of representation from the Divine government, and there 
could be no salvation. Adam was the figure of him who was 
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to come, and this law was made with him that it might be in 
existence when Christ came, and that He under it might secure 
our justification. How could infants be saved without such 
a law? Though guiltless of actual sin, they are yet subjects 
of natural depravity ; and hence, for a development in holi- 
ness, they must be indebted to the Holy Spirit. But the grace 
of the Holy Spirit is the purchase of Redemption. Now, 
they cannot personally appropriate this grace by faith in 
Christ; and if not comprehended under this principle, by 
which imputation is possible without personal appropriation, 
they would be left to work out eternal death by the devel- 
opment of their own depravity. 

Have we any evidence that the sin of Adam having been 
charged to all mankind, Redemption has actually intervened 
in behalf of all who die without personal transgression? It 
is a doctrine of the Scripture, that the resurrection of the body 
to eternal life, is a part of the purchase of Redemption. 
“As in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made 
alive.” If, then, redeeming mercy does not underlie all who 
die in infancy, they could not be invested with glorified 
bodies among all the saved. Thus, the legal establishment 
made with Adam opened the way for the establishment of 
grace in Christ ; and if none of the race actually perish 
because of imputed sin, and if all who are saved are saved 
because of the law of imputation, what vindication does the 
character of God require? Imputation is a mediatorial ar- 
rangement, opening the way for Redemption. 


Norr. — A few words on the right understanding of Rom, v : 12-19, may 
be in place here. There are two lines of interpretation. One takes the 
clause, “ For that all have sinned,” v : 12, as the key to the entire passage ; and 
then the argument is: Death, the wages of sin, has been brought upon all 
by their own sin. Death reigned from Adam to Moses, before the law was 
given, because men were sinners, though not, like Adam, by transgressing a 
positive law. God charged them with sin on the law of nature,—ii:12 The 
other takes the first part of verse 12: “ By one man sin entered into the world, 
as further explained by verses 16, 18, 19, as the main 
thought. And this latter method is obviously the correct one. For, 


’ 


and death by sin,’ 


I. The argument of the whole passage is: Jn salvation by Christ, men are not 


treated according to their own merits, but according to his ; and yet this is no new 
principle, for it is illustrated also in Adam's relation to his posterity, The relation 
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of Christ's obedience to our righteousness, is paralleled by the relation of Adam's 
transgression to our sin and death. It is true, that all are infected with sin, 
that is, depravity, but this the Apostle does not state. He is speaking, not of 
their personal sinful condition, but of their legal position, their outward rela- 
tion to God. Thus, verse 16, the judgment was a judgment of condemnation, 
it was a sentence that condemned all. What was the ground of that sen- 
tence? The Apostle says, it was the one offence, vs. 18,19. While men are 
condemned for the sin of one man, they are justified for the righteousness of 
another ; for as they are all charged with sin, on the ground of Adam’s diso- 
bedience, so they will all be regarded as righteous on the ground of Christ’s 
obedience. Who does not see that the Apostle is not speaking here sudjec- 
tively, of the corruption of our nature through Adam, for which we are con- 
demned, but objectively, of our legal standing with God? To this, the clause 
“Many were made sinners,” clearly refers. The verb used refers to station, 
were placed or constituted sinners, ; 

II. The first interpretation mentioned is not exhaustive of the facts in the 
case. The death of those who have not sinned must be accounted for. The Apos- 
tle here certainly means to lay down a law which would be applicable to the 
whole race, over whom death spreads. Now a large portion of the human 
family die antecedently to any transgression of their own. 

III. The first part of verse 12, “By one man sin entered into the world, 
and death by sin,” clearly means: The sin of Adam was causative of uni- 
versal sin and death. Would the Apostle then immediately add; But the 
cause of universal death is the personal sins of men ? 
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Articte V.—THE INTERDEPENDENCE OF CHRIS- 
TIAN DOCTRINES. 


Curistianiry is of divine origin. It comprises facts or 
doctrines which are distinct and definite, though not disso- 
ciated and discordant. It exists for a definite purpose. It 
has a single end, to which all the parts look and converge, 
From this results unity. All the parts or members combine 
for the one result, and, because the whole is of God, the har- 
mony is perfect. Thus, Christianity is a system. Its doc- 
trines stand together in interdependence. 

The end for which this system exists is the salvation of men 
trom sin and its consequences — comprehensively, from 977. 
Now sin is the transgression of divine law. Sin, therefore, 
presupposes the existence of such law. Were there not such 
law, there obviously could be no transgression of it — that is, 
there could be no sin. But law implies government. Law 
is the expression of authority to those under authority, look- 
ing to two parties, the one governing, the other governed, 
Law, therefore, presupposes the existence of government. 
Divine law, of which sin is the transgression, presupposes 
the existence of divine government. Thus Christianity, by 
virtue of its proposed end, salvation, assumes the existence 
of divine government. The system of Christian doctrines 
is an impossibility, without this government as its foundation. 

Now government is not an indivisible unit. It is a unit, 
but a unit with parts, collective. It involves a variety of facts 
and principles in combination.. The facts are such as the fol- 
lowing: A party ruling; a party ruled; authority on the 
part of the former ; subjection on the part of the latter ; law 
from the ruling for the ruled ; power with the ruling party to 
enforce the law; penalty and reward. The principles which 
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must find place in government, are such as respect the origina- 
tion, declaration, and enforcement of law. It thus becomes 
obvious at a glance that the term government is exceedingly 
broad and comprehensive. The individual facts and princi- 
ples constituting the doctrines of government are many, and, 
because of their union, are a system. The very idea of gov- 
ernment, therefore, presupposes such a system of doctrines. 

It thus becomes obvious that if there is a divine government, 
there is a system of doctrines pertaining to it. As the 
system of Christian doctrines presupposes the existence of 
divine government, it presupposes the existence of the 
system of doctrines pertaining to such government. This 
latter system is the basis of the former. ‘The Christian 
system rests upon the legal system. Christianity is a system 
upon a system, a building with foundations. 

These two systems are distinct. Each has and preserves 
its own identity. The intimate relation of the one to the 
other does not change the one into the other. They ought 
never to be confounded. But if the wholes are distinct, then 
also are their parts. Whatever doctrine, therefore, belongs to 
the legal system, belongs to it, and to it only. Whatever 
doctrine belongs to the Christian system, is alone a Christian 
doctrine. The necessity of drawing a distinct line between 
these two systems, and thus between their respective doc- 
trines, is apparent and absolute. 

Our subject respects Christian doctrines only. All those, 
therefore, which pertain to the system of law are excluded. 
Suppose no work of redemption to have been performed. 
The race would then have been solely under law. "Whatever 
would have been true of them, as holding only this relation, 
is to be set aside. Our inquiry is directed only to those dis- 
tinctive doctrines which respect the rescue of men from the 
ruin in which they had become involved under that legal 
regume, 

We cannot, however, in passing, omit to notice, what yet 
will become obvious as we proceed, that the relation and mu- 
tual dependence of the two systems, as wholes, is no less inti- 
mate and vital than is that of the several distinctive doctrines 
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of each. It is, therefore, true that all the doctrines of the 
two are bound indissolubly together. It is a labor which 
brings its own rich reward, to trace patiently this general 
interdependence. It brings assurance and joy, not simply to 
know, but to see, that our religion bears in its organic unity 
and perfection the stamp and proof of its divine origin. 

Our first step is to assign to its proper system and place the 
doctrine of universal human sinfulness — the simple fact that 
all men are sinners. Does it belong to the legal system, the 
Christian system, or to neither? We can readily determine 
whether it has any vital connection with the legal system, by 
inquiring whether that system is perfect without it. The 
question brings its own answer. The completeness of that 
system is quite unaffected by this fact or doctrine. The sys- 
tem is complete, whatever may be true of men as obedient or 
disobedient. Shall this doctrine, then, be called a Christian 
doctrine? As Christianity is that which respects the salva- 
tion of men from sin, it might at first appear that the fact of 
human sinfulness was presupposed rather than contained, 
But let us inquire of the Christian system, whether it is com- 
plete without this doctrine. The end of Christianity is human 
salvation. What, then, must be its first utterance? Obvi- 
ously this: a// men are sinners. That statement it must make ; 
it cannot leave it to be inferred. It is the doctrine lying at 
the base of the Christian system, yet belonging to it. The 
Epistle to the Romans is philosophically accurate in first stat- 
ing and establishing this fact. It is the one that gives shape to 
the whole. Although it may be conceived as the fact which 
gave rise to the system of Christianity, and thus this system 
be viewed as having a completeness without it, thus giving it 
a place neither in the Christian system nor yet in the legal 
system, it is better to incorporate it with the former, calling it 
a Christian doctrine. 

The simple fact, therefore, that the human race is a sinful 
race, may be regarded as a distinctive doctrine of Christianity, 
What and how much is contained in the term sinful, must be 
learned from the legal system. The doctrine of sm is one 
which is involved in government. Because of the peculiar 
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relation of the doctrine of universal human sinfulness to the 
system of Christianity, we will select this doctrine as the one 
for comparison with the other distinctively Christian doctrines ; 
and because of the necessity of understanding the full import 
of the phrase wniversal human sinfulness, we will first look 
to the legal system for an explanation. 

The word sinful designates the character of one who sins. 
Sin is the transgression of law. Now we know of law, that 
it demands for transgression the punishment of the trans- 
gressor. Law has penalty. Without this it ceases to be law ; 
it becomes adwce. Hence, the fact that all men are sinners, 
involves the fact that all men must meet the penalty due to 
sin. That penalty must needs be that which is due to sin, 
because justice is the principle of governmental administra- 
tion. The wages of sin, 7. ¢, that which is due to sin, is 
death. This death is nothing else than the opposite of life, 
which is the reward of obedience. This latter is eternal bless- 
edness ; hence, the former is eternal misery. Hence, the doe- 
trine of universal human sinfulness involves the fact of the 
exposure of all men to eternal misery, the penalty of sin. 

Again, sin, or the transgression of divine law, is an act of 
the heart. It is negatively the want of love to God, and posi- 
tively alienation of heart from God. The one requirement 
of the law is love. The several separate commands are but 
the channels through which that one current, love, is succes- 
sively and continuously to flow. The obedience to these sev- 
eral commands constitutes simply the various modes of the 
manifestation of the one principle, love. 

Exactly corresponding to this unity of the divine law is the 
unity of the human soul. It is simple and indivisible. If it 
loves God, it, as a unit and indivisible, loves. The act is 
complete. The whole soul loves, for the soul never acts save 
as a whole. On the other hand, and consequently, if it does 
not love, it is wholly alienated. There is no division in its 
acts, either for or against God. “No man can serve two 
masters.” There is a natural, not moral, impossibility. Thus, 
one who sins, sins wholly. A sinful man is, therefore, one 
who is wholly alienated from, or opposed to God. If we call 
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this sinfulness depravity, then, if the race is a sinful race 
the race is a totally depraved race. 

In another respect, we find the law of God and the soul of . 
man accordant. The law claims a perpetual obedience. It 
is obeyed only when it is never broken. It is obeyed only 
when it is continually obeyed, and the rewards of obedience 
are given only to continued obedience. The soul of man is 
so constituted that, once breaking the law, it breaks it forever. 
The first act of disobedience, is one in which the soul acts 
once for all. It is as though the whole endless being of the 
soul were gathered up and contained in every instant of its 
existence, so that, once alienated, it is alienated forever. A 
leap from the shining battlements of holiness, is a leap into 
a bottomless pit. Thus, when a man has once sinned, he 
proves not only complete alienation of heart from God, but 
also final alienation. Universal human sinfulness therefore 
involves the fact both of the complete and the fixed estrange- 
ment of the hearts of all from God. There is total and eter- 
nal depravity. 

We can now understand the signification of this primal 
dactrine of the Christian system. It is the doctrine that all 
men are condemned to endure eternal misery, because they 
have all sinned; and that, having all sinned, they are all 
totally and finally alienated from God — enemies to him — 
and that forever. These are the two moments of the doctrine. 
This is what the doctrine means, viewed from the point of 
law alone. Aside from any provision of grace, the tact that 
all men are sinners, embraces the two facts, of the eternal 
punishment of all, and of the total, endless depravity of all. 

What has been said of the human soul, as a subject of 
law, holds of all moral beings, as is obvious from the teach- 
ings of inspiration respecting the doom and character of fallen 
angels. It holds of men as moral beings, and is equally 
applicable to all the subjects of the Divine government. It 
results from the principles of moral government universal. 

We are now prepared to advance to a consideration of the 
mutual dependence of the various doctrines of Christianity, 
as discovered by viewing the remaining doctrines in their 
relation to this of human depravity. 
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In passing to the more special notice of the several doc- 
trines, we shall do well to observe the relation of the system 
as @ whole to the doctrine selected. It is clear, that the 
system, as a whole, could have no existence without this 
doctrine. It is equally clear, that the value of the system is 
measured by the value of this doctrine. Like any other 
system, it is good for just that which it accomplishes, neither 
more nor less. What and how much that is, depends upon 
the end secured. That end is human salvation. The value 
of human salvation must be learned from the extent of the 
loss involved in human depravity. If depravity is nothing, 
salvation is nothing. If depravity is a trivial thing, salvation 
is equally trivial. If depravity, in itself and its conse- 
quences, is of inconceivable importance, just so inconceiva- 
ble is the importance of salvation. The whole system of 
Christianity, therefore, is either without value, or of little 
value, or of infinite value, according to the value of the 
doctrine of human sinfulness. If the conception of this doc- 
trine already given be correct, the exuberant wealth of admi- 
ration which Paul discovers in view of the Gospel, is neither 
extravagant nor absurd. If the light estimate of human 
depravity, which obtains somewhat widely among those who 
claim great logical acumen, be correct, then must prophets, 
Apostles, and even the Son of God, even God himself, be 
charged with being guilty, either of the most egregious and 
unpardonable ignorance respecting the human family, or of 
the most needless and senseless extravagance of statement 
respecting the Gospel of Christ. Inevitably, does the system 
of Christianity, as a whole, change in its meaning and value 
with every change in the meaning and value of the doctrine 
of human depravity. And if this doctrine be so related to 
every other, that every change in this must produce a cor- 
responding change in that, then is the value of the system, 
as a whole, as dependent upon the value of any other doctrine 
as it is upon that of the one selected. That such is the mu- 
tual dependence of the doctrines will appear. 

We have already observed, that the doctrine of human 
depravity is two-fold, involving, as its first element, the doc- 
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trine of universal condemnation ; as its second, the doctrine 
of total and final alienation from God — the penalty of sin— 
the power of sin. Then arises, consequently, a corresponding 
division in the idea of salvation. Salvation is necessarily 
two-fold. It is salvation from this penalty, and from this 
power. Both these elements are contained in the fact of a 
saving from sin. Thus the one end of Christianity resolves 
itself into two ends. Each of these gives rise to a series of 
doctrines having reference to itself. We therefore have two 
series of Christian doctrines, each looking to its own specific 
end, the character of each determined by the character of 
its end. 

All the doctrines belonging to that series whose end is the 
rescue of men from penalty, are involved in the word Atone- 
ment; all belonging to that series whose end is the rescue 
of men from the power of sin, in the word Sanctification. 
These words might be used comprehensively to designate 
the series, instead of the particular doctrines to which this 
strict meaning limits them. 

Consider, first, the connection between the doctrine of 
human depravity, and the individual doctrines of the series 
designated by the term Atonement. These doctrines of course 
connect themselves with that side or element of the doctrine 
of human sinfulness which is objective —the element of con- 
demnation, exposure to penalty, to the claims of broken law. 

The necessity of expzation first appears. Law, being based 
tipon justice, demands the infliction of penalty upon the 
transgressor. This demand being disregarded, justice, law 
and government are at an end. But God asserts in human 
consciousness, and with terrible clearness in his written word, 
that his government and law, and consequently justice, by 
which they are maintained, must stand forever. Hence the 
demands of justice must be met. Must, then, the offender 
infallibly suffer the penalty due to his sin? As was said, the 
primary demand is for that penalty. If; however, an equiva- 
lent is rendered, then justice may consistently accept this in 
place of that. This equivalent will satisfy. It will be a sat- 
isfaction or expiation. Obviously, for the maintenance of 
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just law, there must be for transgression either penalty or 
expiation. A release from penalty, therefore, makes neces- 
sary expiation. Now, one element of salvation is, as has been 
said, precisely this release from penalty. A sinner is not 
saved unless he is saved from penalty, that is, from merited 
punishment. Therefore, a sinner cannot be saved unless 
there is expiation. Now, then, as all men are sinners, in 
order to save all or any, there must be expiation. The Gos- 
pel, or Christianity, having as its end the salvation of men, 
there must of course be contained in it this cardinal doctrine 
of* expiation. 

It must be observed, that no attempt is made to state what 
that expration must be. Thus far only the necessity of sat- 
isfaction is asserted. This, indeed, is all that can be asserted 
confidently. A perfect knowledge of the nature and essence 
of the required expiation, presupposes a perfect knowledge of 
the Divine law, of sin, and of their mutual relations. But 
such knowledge implies a perfect knowledge of God and of 
the whole universe. Now, God alone is omniscient. Plainly, 
therefore, He only is competent to state what the expiation 
required by justice in the administration of his government 
must needs be. Our knowledge of justice, enables us to assert 
the necessity of the fact of expiation ; our ignorance of the 
Divine law, in its infinite relations, renders us unable to pro- 
nounce upon the necessary nature of expiation. 

But while no finite being can assert what that work of 
expiation must be, we yet are competent to state, of a work 
whose nature and office we fully comprehend, that 7d is not 
and cannot be expiatory. Of this kind is the revelation of 
duty, either by word, life, or both. This is no satisfaction of 
the demands of law. It is simply a declaration of those de- 
mands. The latter is its sole office, and is obviously very 
unlike the former. This may be fully appreciated by a mo- 
ment’s reflection. A man has broken the Divine law — he 
breaks it continually. With very imperfect and low views 
of the nature and requirements of that law, he feels con- 
demned. Even then he sees no escape from penalty. What, 
now, will be the result of a full revelation to him of the true 
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nature and exalted demands of that law? He, so far from 
finding in this a ground of hope, is only driven to deeper 
despair, for the sense of his sin is deepened, and consequently 
of his ill desert. The end and effect of that revelation has 
been, to enable him to see what were the demands of broken 
law upon him, not to satisfy those demands. It is a gross 
misnomer to call him a savour from sin who simply shows 
us that we Aave sinned. Whoever, therefore, is to be the 
Saviour of sinners, whether Christ, or any other being, must 
be something other and higher than a mere teacher. If we 
tell a man, conscious of his guilt, that Christ is his ofily 
Saviour, and then add, that the only mission of Christ was 
that of a teacher, to reveal a higher standard of life, and the 
more searching claims of the Divine law, we not only leave 
him hopeless, with the weight of his guilt upon him, but we 
deepen his sense of his guilt. Such a Saviour may suffice 
for the righteous — for the sinner, never. Such an one makes 
no provision for the forgiveness of sin. 

Thus far of eapzdtion simply. We are now prepared to 
see that this expiation must be wearious. Satisfaction must 
be rendered by some one. There must be a person compe- 
tent to make expiation. If that person is the sinner himself, 
expiation is not vicarious. If that person is no¢ the sinner, 
but is some other, then the expiation 7s vicarious. That it 
cannot be the sinner, appears from the fact that the law re- 
quires of him his all. Its words are, Thou shalt love with all 
thy heart ; thou shalt thus love forever. No room, therefore, 
is left for a work of supererrogation. There is no possibility 
of acquiring something aside from the demands of law, which 
can be accepted in place of the thing demanded. The sinner 
can never obtain an equivalent for those demands. The 
only satisfaction that he can make, is penalty. But it is from 
penalty that he is to be saved. Hence, another must make 
expiation. If penitence, or sorrow for sin, alone frees the 
sinner, then penitence is the .proper and just penalty of 
sin, and they who feel this are not saved. They meet the 
whole and just demand of law. Mercy and grace are not 
concerned with them. But our definition of the doctrine of 
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human sinfulness, excludes such a view of penalty ; and, as 
Christianity proposes to save men from penalty while yet it 
insists upon penitence, it, too, excludes such a view of pen- 
alty. We conclude, therefore, that expiation must be wica- 
rious. 

But, if it must be vicarious, by whom must it be made? 
Obviously, by one who is competent. If there are more than 
one thus competent, we cannot designate the individual. If 
not, we can. If a created being can make atonement, there 
may be many competent to the task. If only an uncreated 
being has the power, we know who he must be. We think 
it obvious that it cannot, from the nature of things, be a 
created being. We may, in our inquiry, set aside all save 
moral beings, for only these have a nature which can give 
them a fitness for this moral work. Can, then, one created 
moral being atone for or expiate the sins of another created 
moral being? All moral beings save God, the uncreated and 
the law-giver, are under law. The relation of all, theretore, 
to law, and to the law-giver, is the same. The demand of 
the law is hence the same upon all. That demand is supreme 
love to God, and love to a fellow equal to love of self. It is 
perfect love both to God and to fellows. Now, when one 
sins, this demand is not met, and consequently, the alterna- 
tive demand, penalty, is made. Now the primary demand, 
love, or its alternative, penalty, must be met in each, or jus- 
tice fails. There are two beings, one sinful, the other holy. 
The claim of justice upon the former is for penalty; upon the 
latter, for perfect love, and, in that, conduct corresponding. 
Whatever, therefore, perfect love will lead this holy being to 
do for this sinful being, he must do to meet the claims of law 
upon himself. But one can never do for another anything 
more than that which perfect love dictates. Consequently, 
this holy being can only meet the demands of law wpon him- 
self. But expiation requires that he also meet the demands 
of law upon his sinful fellow. Since, however, he cannot do 
more than he can do, he cannot meet the demands made upon 
that sinful fellow. Therefore one created being cannot make 
atonement for another created being. 
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But there is only one uncreated being —God. Therefore 
God only can make expiation for sin. His relation to the law 
is unique, and, if expiation is a possibility, He can make it. 
The idea of salvation implies this possibility, and Christianity 
has as its end, salvation. Hence, Christianity implies this 
possibility. The system of Christian doctrines must therefore 
embrace the doctrine of a Déwine Redeemer. 

Removal of guilt requires, as its complement, the removal 
of the sense or consciousness of guilt. Pardon is incomplete 
until the pardoned has the assurance of it. The simple work 
ot expiation requires, therefore, for its completeness and 
effectiveness, such a manifestation or revelation as will most 
effectnally bring it, not simply to the knowledge, but to the 
deep’ inner consciousness of those for whom it is made. To 
bring it thus into contact with our souls, there must needs 
be one of like nature with us. The channel of its communi- 
cation must be through one made in all points like us, as to 
nature. Hence appears the reason for the incarnation, and 
the dependence of this doctrine upon that of human sin- 
fulness. 

Inseparably connected with the doctrines of the expiatory 
work and two-fold nature of the Saviour, are those of his 
exaltation, mediation and intercession. Whatever constitutes 
a part of his work, has a necessary existence, because of the 
proved necessity of the fact of that work. 

Thus, we have traced this first chain of doctrines, showing 
that link depends upon link. The chain can never be broken. 
We may now turn from this series of doctrines which respects 
the salvation of men from penalty, to that series which re- 
spects the salvation of men from sz itself. 

The term atonement we have used to designate the series of 
doctrines just examined. By accommodation, its significa- 
tion was thus extended beyond its usual and strict one. On 
the same principle and for the same reason, we may desig- 
nate the series now to be examined, by the term sanctifica- 
tion. In this word, used strictly, the series is coiled up. Sal- 
vation from sin, involving rescue from its power, is the end 
to which this series looks. But he who is saved from sin and 
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its power is holy. This end, therefore, is making holy, strict- 
ly, sanctification. The necessity of this, and all that is involv- 
ed in this, arises from the doctrine of human sinfulness, for 
if men are sinful, they are obviously saved only by becoming 
holy. 

Regeneration is the inception of sancttication. It is not 
to be regarded as separate and different. Progress in the di- 
vine life, requires a first step, Existence commences. The 
necessity of sanctification is therefore the necessity of regen- 
eration. 

But not only is the fact of regeneration and sanctification 
required by the doctrine or fact of human sinfulness, but their 
extent and nature are determined by it. If sin had not the 
power which we ascribed to it, in its character as a totality 
and a finality, then would not be regeneration, sanctifica- 
tion, for there would not be character. Culture is the devel- 
opment of that which exists. If there were not complete 
alienation of heart from God, @. e., total depravity, only cul- 
ture would be needed, not a new birth, the implanting of new 
lite. If, however, we give to sin the fatal power that we have 
given it, if we make it thus a tyrant, from whose eternal grasp 
no being can free either himself’ or his fellow, then, and then 
only, do regeneration and sanctification come to assume a 
position, and that their true position in the Christian system. 

This transformation of character from a state of sin to a 
state of holiness, requires for its production a competent agen- 
cy. The conception of chance must be excluded. The agent 
cannot be the person changed, for our view of sin as total and 
final, excludes this view. But if it cannot be the sinner him- 
self, it surely can be no created being, for, setting aside all 
save moral beings, these as moral beings have the same na- 
ture and the same powers in kind with himself. Now if there 
is no fitness in the powers of a sinner to effect his own regen- 
eration, a fortiori, there is none in the powers of a fellow to 
effect that work for him, But this includes all created beings. 
Hence if this transformation is possible, it is possible to God 
only, Unless it is possible, Christianity is an impossibility, 
for this is one end of Christianity. Therefore in a system of 
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Christian doctrines, this doctrine of divine agency in the 
change of human hearts must find place. This is the Scrip- 
tural doctrine of the Holy Spirit. 

Since it is God, as Holy Spirit, that frees from sin, through 
indwelling energy, this work is one of intelligent design. 
Since the doctrine of human sinfulness involves the fact of 
universa] and total alienation, and hence guilt, it excludes 
the conception of a claim upon God, by any one, for that 
work. The former fact shows that there must be discrimina- 
tion or choice in this divine work. The latter fact shows that 
that discrimination or choice must have, as its ground or rea- 
son, something outside of the character of those concerning 
whom it is exercised. God’s own pleasure in view of all 
things, may be exercised. Hence there must be sovereign 
choice of men unto life. This must be, whether all, or less 
than all, are its objects. Even if no one is actually saved, 
the conception of salvation requires the conception of this 
sovereign choice. In either of the three cases now supposed, 
there is involved the same principle. That which is essential 
in our view of choice, as here used, is, not that it is a relation 
of one rather than another, but that it is the taking, rather 
than the leaving of any one. In the necessity of this sover- 
eign choice, as here stated, we find the necessity of the doc- 
trine of lection, for this choice is election. 

That to which men are chosen is, as respects this series, ho- 
liness. The realization of this choice is secured through the 
Spirit’s agency. But holiness is a character, and character is 
personal. It is the individual’s own. Hence, it involves his 
own agency in its formation. It involves self-action. Hence 
appears the necessity of the doctrine of mutual action in sanc- 
tification ; God working in us “to will and to do;” God’s 
working and our working being synchronous, while yet his 
logically precedes ours. | 


The doetrine of the Perseverance of the saints is this, viz: 
that this mutual action of the divine and human, once com- 
menced, will in fact continue. It therefore is simply a state- 
ment of the truth, that the end to which men are called will 
be attained, It is therefore a part of the doctrine of election, 
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resting upon the axiom that God never meets with failure. 
It cannot, therefore, with literal strictness, be called a separate 
doctrine, and our remarks respecting election cover this. 

So, too, the doctrine of the final glorification of every be- 
liever is involved in that of election, since that is the end to 
which each is chosen. We cannot say in what precisely that 
shall consist. The same causes that rendered us unable to 
state what exactly the nature of expiation must be, exists 
here. That there must be a state fitly described by that term, 
is however, obvious from what has preceded, 

The two series of doctrines so hastily viewed, are bound 
together by the capital doctrine of Justification by Faith. 
Justification is a legal term. Its etymology shows its strict 
meaning to be, “a making just or righteous.” This making 
righteous, is the proving of the person righteous at the bar, 
and involves his consequent treatment as righteous, or not 
guilty. Used of the sinner who is in fact guilty, it presuppo- 
ses, and hence involves his pardon. We use it, therefore, 
with this extended signification, pardon and treatment as 
righteous. This is objective, and is the end in salvation to 
which our first series of doctrines looks. It is the benefit se- 
cured by expiation, or the Atonement of Christ. Faith is a 
condition of holy exercises. It is as inseparable from them 
as is consciousness from our mental exercises. Hence it is 
involved in the end to which our second series of doctrines 
looks. Now as salvation embraces both justification and 
Sanctification, and sanctification is inseparable in its incep- 
tion, continuance, and perfection, from faith, justification must 
be through faith. For those sanctified must be justified, else 
they are not saved. They are not justified because of their 
character, since that excludes the idea of expiation. Faith 
being not holiness, but a condition of holiness, an exercise 
always attendant upon it in the case of the creature, looking 
at once to self and God, or rather to God as related to self, 
and hence in the sinful creature to God in Christ as the aton- 
ing Savior, thus linking the soul to him in a mystic unity, 
this faith is plainly the only fit, if not the only possible, medi- 
um for the bestowal of justification. The union established 
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by faith, effects that the Saviour should be his, and here 
the offering made by the Saviour should accrue to his ben- 
efit. Thus are these two series linked together. 

In the necessity of God as Expiator, and God as Sanctifier, 
exists the demand for the doctrine of a Trinity. Whether 
that which is trinal in God, be merely modal, or on the other 
hand essential, is determined by no logical inference. The 
answer to that question must be purely a matter of revelation. 
An opinion respecting that must rest upon evidence, bearing 
immediately upon it. So far as the dependence of doctrine 
upon doctrine is concerned, there is no apparent reason for 
denying that the Trinity is simply a tri-manifestation of the 
one God. The Scriptures, however, do give direct revela- 
tions,-which are regarded as decisive in proof, that there are 
personal distinctions in the divine essence. 

The view now taken of the mutual dependence of doctrines, 
shows how thoroughly the gospel is a system of grace, whether 
taken as a whole or in its individual parts. It brings release 
from desert, and hence it is unmerited or gracious. Every 
doctrine being vital to its own end, every doctrine is essen- 
tially and wholly a doctrine of grace. The entire agency of 
God, as Father, as Son, and as Holy Ghost, is wholly of grace. 
Grace is written on every part of the system. The very sys- 
tem is grace itself. 

If the discussion of this subject were not already too ex- 
tended, it would be interesting to show the relation of these 
doctrines which are essential to those that are formal, show- 
ing how the latter take shape from the former. The whole 
matter of church-building, embracing the doctrines of Bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper, has a vital connection with the 
doctrines examined, and cannot be regarded as of arbitrary 
appointment. This, however, must be omitted at present, 
with the remark that the outward is determined by the 
inward. 

However unsatisfactory the discussion of this subject may 
seem to us, it yet may invite investigation, and thus indirectly 
bring some to perceive and admire the divine logic by which 
God has so joined in harmony the doctrines of the gospel that 
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no man can put them asunder —that no one can remove or 
mar one doctrine, without in that annihilating or perverting 
the whole system. This will impress the importance of an 
exact, thorough, and systematic knowledge of the doctrines, 
not alone to the religious teacher, but to every Christian. 
There is an unconscious logic of the heart, which, in practice, 
bears one to the conclusion which results from a false doctrine, 
or the false conception of a true doctrine. A correct concep- 
tion of the mutual dependence of the doctrines, will also 
reveal the terrible absurdity of that destructive liberalism 
which looks with indifference upon the perversion or denial 
of doctrines which it is pleased falsely to call non-es- 
sential. The logical connection of the doctrines forbids us to 
call any one non-essential, for each being a part of the sys- 
tem, the system stands or falls with each. There may be by 
one and the same mind, the reception of one doctrine, and 
the rejection of another, but such mind only needs push to its 
logical consequences, the denial of any given doctrine, and it 
will have no gospel and no Savior. Let the ministry and the 
church give themselves to the study and statement of sound 
doctrines, and thus gain and impart soundness and vigor. It 
is only thus that God’s people can stand against the tide of 
error and manifold corrupt imaginations. Let our motto ever 


be, Zhe gospel, the whole gospel, the whole gospel pure. 


Vol. xxvii—30. 
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Articte VI.—SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON’S LECTURES 
ON LOGIC, 


“> 


Lectures on Metaphysics and Logic. By SiR Wiiu1am Hamnirron, © 
Bart., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of 
Edinburgh, etc. Edited by Rev. Henry L. Manset, B. D., Ox- 
ford, and Joun Veircn, M. A. Edinburgh. In two volumes. 
Vol. II. Logic. Boston: Goud & Lincoln, 1860. 


Tue relation of Logic as a Science, and especially of the 
Hamiltonian theory of Logic, to the truths of Revelation, is | 
just now attracting unwonted attention. There has been a 
strong protest, both in this country and in England, against 
the application of the great Scotch critic’s theory of knowl- 
edge, to the discussion of theological principles, as not only 
powerless to resist scepticism, but as, in fact, promotive of it. 
An examination of the nature and scope of Logic, as set forth 
in these Lectures, will disclose both the strength and the 
weakness of the author’s philosophical doctrines in their bear- 
ing on the problems of theology, and will show a solid foun- 
dation for protesting against their unqualified admission. For 
it is mainly as a logician that Sir William Hamilton must be 
understood and judged. To complete the pyramid which Ar- 
istotle left truncated, and present Logic in a clean, clear-cut, 
and symmetrical form, as a self-sufficient and immovable 
science, was for him an ambition greater than to correct, an- 
notate, and supplement Reid. 

What we now have to say may best be distributed under 
three heads. We wish to state, 1. The Nature and Province 
of Logic; 2. The Relation of Logic to Objective Truth ; 
3. The Relation of Logic to Speculative Theology, The 
third division is obviously only a special application of the 
second, and is introduced as the chief practical point of our 
present discussion, and to show still further the grounds on 
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which we claim that our speculative knowledge of God is 
substantial and valid. 

I. It is both amusing and instructive to notice the lofty 
titles which, during its long history, Logic has received, and 
the pretentious claims whieh have been put forth for it. It 
has been styled the Art of Arts and Science of Sciences ; 
the Way to Truth; the Cynosure of Truth; the Head and 
Apex of Philosophy ; the Introduction to the Art of Discovery ; 
the Medicine of the Mind, the Lighthouse of the Intellect, 
the Art of Thinking, etc., ete. Of course it is matter 
for sadness and regret that such false views of so exact a 
science ever bewildered the minds of those who assumed its 
exposition and defence. To claim for any one science, what 
universal science itself could not hope to fulfil, only operated 
to produce ridicule and disgust; and Logic received the treat- 
ment usually awarded pretenders and braggarts. Since the 
recent revival of interest in this study, the effort has been, by 
rigid psychological analysis and discrimination, to secure such 
definition of its nature and limits as shall assure the student pre- 
cisely with what he is dealing, and precisely what is its prac- 
tical value. The best result as yet, in this direction, is given 
in the lectures before us. 

Kant had defined Logic as the science of the laws of the 
understanding; or, the science of the necessary laws of the 
understanding and of the reason. This definition is faulty, 
because based upon an unsound division of the mental facul- 
ties, and it implies also, that the logical process is not the 
same, nor governed by the same laws in the act of reasoning 
as jn the act of forming judgments. Moreover, it imprisons 
the whole spiritual nature of man within himself. He can 
gain no assured knowledge either of the world around him, 
or of the God above him. The domain of Logic is thus not 
only commensurate with Thought in the narrower sense, as 
applied to our discursive energies, but in the wider sense, as 
including all the manifestations of consciousness. Knowl- 
edge is thus necessarily subjective, relative, for the individual 
alone, and can by no possibility certify itself’ as of objective 
authority. However innocent Kant may be of the charge of 
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pantheism or atheism, it is notorious that the blasphemous 
ravings of Fichte, and Schelling, and Hegel, thinly disguised 
under the name of the absolute philosophy, legitimately spring 
from the prolific germs of the Kantian Logic. 

Dr. Whately, with a decided tendency toward the objective 
and material, defines Logic as the science and art of Reason- 
ing. This overlooks the profounder psychological aspect of 
of the logical laws, by which technical reasoning is seen to be 
only one of several operations whose processes and products 
are generally thesame. Simple apprehension and judgment, 
which, on this view, are pronounced extra-logical, cannot be 
distinguished in their laws from the inference of a conclusion 
from its premises. But if Dr. Whately’s theory falls short 
on one side, it is in excess on another. He introduces within 
logical domain, the Modality of Propositions —the necessity, 
contingency, or impossibility, which affects their matter. To 
decide upon the material character of our thought, belongs to 
natural history, or physics, or metaphysics, or some other 
science which deals with objective reality, but does not prop- 
erly pertain to Logic. 

The material trend of Dr. Whately is pursued to its last 
limit, by Mr. J. 8. Mill. He defines Logic as the “science of 
the operations of the understanding which are subservient to 
the estimation of evidence ; both the process itself, of pro- 
ceeding from known truths to unknown, and all intellectual 
operations auxiliary to this.” Consistently with this he fur- 
ther says, “ Our object, therefore, will be to attempt a correct 
analysis of the intellectual process called Reasoning or Infer- 
ence, and of such other mental operations as are intended to 
facilitate this ; as well as, on the foundation of this analysis, 
and part passu with it, to bring together or frame a set of 
rules or canons for testing the sufficiency of any given evi- 
dence, to prove any given proposition.” It is obvious at a 
glance, that this definition of Logic was formed with special 
reference to Induction, in its popular sense, and we are hence 
prepared for the statement that Induction is the “ principal 
portion” of Logic. We say “in its popular sense,” for there 
js a scientific and exact sense in which induction is recog- 
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nized as within the province of Logic. Where the progress 
of the reasoning is from the whole number of individuals con- 
stituting a class to the class as a whole, the conclusion may 
be pronounced with logical certainty ; but where a few indi- 
viduals of the class are received as representatives of the 
whole, where the procedure is “from the known to the un- 
known ”— and only such procedure Mr. Mill admits as prop- 
er—-induction the conclusion at best is but contingent and 
probable. Such induction rests upon the assumed stability 
and uniformity of the laws of nature; but these cannot be 
acknowledged as necessary truths, nor can they ever be pro- 
ven as universal and irreversible, and hence they are not com- 
petent to establish the necessity or universality of anything 
else. It should not be forgotten, that physical science, built, 
as it is, upon this postulate, that the workings of nature are 
controlled by uniform laws, can never authenticate more than 
a probable and proximate certainty; absolute certainty or 
necessity, it can by no possibility reach. That natural laws 
operated uniformly yesterday, is matter of observation; that 
they will so operate to-morrow, is, in the last analysis, matter 
of the purest faith ; they may be modified, reversed, or abol- 
ished, according to the pleasure of the Legislator who origi- 
nated them. 

We have thus referred to the principal views of Logic now 
prominently advocated, without attempting an exhaustive 
catalogue, or an exact analysis, in order more clearly to de- 
note the position held by these lectures. The theory of Logic 
taught by the Hamiltonian School — including in this term 
such logicians as Dr. Mansel and Dr. Thomson, who, while 
they cannot be accurately described as disciples of Sir Will- 
iam Hamilton, hold essentially the same view of their 
science —is professedly a modification of the Kantian sys- 
tem, and in contrast with that of Mr. Mill. This contrast is 
well stated in a recent number of the North British Review, 
in a paper, as is understood, by Prof. Fraser, the successor of 
Hamilton in the University of Edinburgh. “The Lectures’ 
of Sir William Hamilton, and the ‘System’ of Mr. Mill, are 
among the most notable logical treatises which Great Britain 
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has given to the world. At first sight, they appear to have 
hardly a conclusion or principle in common. With Hamil- 
ton, Logic is a study of thoughts or notions, puritied from 
their connection with things, and regarded exclusively as sub- 
ject to certain necessary and formal laws of their own. With 
Mill, Logic is a study of thengs in the theory of their natural 
order, with a view to the discovery of systematic methods for 
bringing our thoughts into harmony with that order. With 
the former it is the ratvonale of the conditions under which 
we must think about anything ; with the latter it is the 7a- 
tionale of the conditions for extracting real science from the 
things about which we may think. The Logic of the one is 
the most abstract of the sciences; it begins and ends with 
necessary truths, the interval being filled by a series of dem- 
oustrations. The Logic of the other is an analysis of the gen- 
eral characteristics of the universe, as it appears in space and 
time, with a view to the formation of a code of Physical Dis- 
covery ; it begins and ends with what is contingent and prob- 
able.” 

Its importance makes it not amiss to say that the article by 
Prof. Fraser, here referred to, is the conspectus of a new sys- 
tem of Logic. He regards the opposite tendencies of Ham- 
ilton and Mill as only apparently, and not really, in conflict ; 
as belonging to complementary rather than contradictory sys- 
tems, and so, capable of reconciliation under a common prin- 
ciple. His final definition of Logic, accordingly, is “the sci- 
ence of Human Science,” which leads to a threefold analysis 
of its object; “1. In respect to its formal perfection ; 2. In 
respect to the theory of its physical or cosmical development, 
as the interpretation of cosmical order; 3. In respect to the 
forces in man, by which thought is or may be affected in its 
efforts to elaborate true science from the material that is 
offered to it in nature.” Regarding Logic as an instrument of 
scientific discovery, this theory would recognize, as codrdinate 
sources of its principles, (1.) The logical laws strictly so call- 
ed; (2.) The physicial or metaphysical facts in whose inter- 
pretation these laws are used ; and (8.) The mind whose opera- 
tions these laws guide. The logical student is summoned “to 
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three departments of labor, of three degrees of difficulty, 
each related to the others and all casting a reflex light on Sci- 
ence, by disclosing the formal laws of its formation, the phys- 
ical and metaphysical limits within which it is possible, and 
its dependence on the human being by whom it is formed.” 
This proposed attempt to reconstruct the science of Logic is 
certainly sufficiently bold, and will direct the attention of stu- 
dents with new interest to the lecture room lately occupied by 
Sir William Hamilton. It will be early enough to criticise it 
when it is more fully announced. 

We have now to examine the nature and province of Logic 
as set forth in the volume of lectures before us. Sir William 
Hamilton defines Logic to be the “Science of the necessary 
Laws of Thought as Thought.” Passing over the inquiry as 
to whether Logic is a science, or an art, or both, we will fol- 
low the author in briefly discussing the three remaining ques- 
tions, suggested by the definition: 1. What is Thought? 2. 
What is Thought as Thought? 3. What are the necessary 
Laws of Thought as Thought ? 

1. The term Zhought may be used in two significations, a 
broader and a narrower. With the one it denotes every cog- 
nitive act of the mind, every state of eonsciousness, beside 
simple sensation; with the other it denotes an act of the 
understanding or faculty of comparison, by which our knowl- 
edges are brouglit under general notions. IJt is in this nar- 
rower sense that Thought is the object-matter of Logic. Logic 
“takes no immediate account of the faculties by which we 
,acquire the rude materials of knowledge ; it supposes these 
materials in possession, and considers only the manner of 
their elaboration.” For example: An object of external per- 
ception is before me. It produces a sensation, which calls the 
attention towards it; the mind pronounces upon its reality 
and its peculiar properties; compares it with the notions 
already acquired by previous perceptions, and finds it to agree 
with the recognized notion of a tree. It is this last mental 
energy of comparison and judgment which is called Thought 
proper, and which alone falls under the notice of Logic. All 
of mental activity that precedes this judgment, however 
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essential to the existence of Thought, is yet regarded by Logic 
as preliminary ; it only gathers and presents the materials 
upon which Thought may exert itself. The same is true of 
any fact of internal perception or self-conciousness —as an 
object of memory, imagination, &c. It is in their elabora- 
tion —their reduction, by comparison and judgment, under 
some general notion, that Thought has its proper exercise, 
and Logic its exclusive sphere. Hence Thought as an energy, 
may be called a mental act of which comparison is the method 
and a judgment the result. All thinking proper, thus aims 
at reaching judgments concerning given perceptions, by 
a comparison of these with other perceptions previously decid- 
ed upon. 








2. But Thought, as thus defined, presents two aspects —a 
material and a formal. The material aspect or matter of 
Thought, is the object about which the mental energy is em- 
ployed—as a man, a tree, a memory, a phantasm, &e. The 
formal aspect, or form of Thought, is the manner in which 
the mental energy elaborates it, and this manner is always 
the same. A railroad locomotive is always employed or man- 
aged essentially after the same manner, whatever may be the 
nature of the train which it draws. The cars may be of iron 
or of wood ; the load may be gravel or gold, a royal family, 
or a family of paupers; in any case there can be no differ- 
ence in the operation of the engine — it is necessitated to one 
mode of acting. So with Thought; its objects are infinite in 
number, its form is one. Whatever perceptions may be made 
by us, they remain unthought until they are subjected to q 
comparison with our other perceptions, and a judgment 
secured of their agreement or disagreement with some general 
notion used for the time as a standard of comparison. Now 
it is this form or method of elaboration common to all think- 
ing, which is meant by Thought as Thought, and of this com- 
mon form alone, does Logic take cognizance. Pure Logic 
knows nothing of the matter or object of Thought, as the 
management of steam in a locomotive has no essential depend- 
ence upon the nature of the train which it moves, or the 
direction in which itis moving. Logic, therefore, is exclusively 
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occupied with Thought as Thought, with the form of Thought. 
And still more definitely, 

3. Logic deals only with the necessary Laws of Thought as 
Thought. Even the formal aspect of Thought, as already ex- 
plained, presents a two-fold view. We may regard it as a 
phenomenon for internal perception, appearing and disap- 
pearing whenever an object of Thought appears and disap- 
pears, or we may, by analysis and abstraction — by reflective 
speculation —“ seek out and discriminate in the manitesta- 
tions of Thought, what is necessary and universal.” There 
are necessary and universal laws, according to which the fac- 
ulty of Thought always moves or manifests itself. It is only 
through these laws that the precision, the sequence, the valid- 
ity of Thought can be exhibited or vindicated. Unless think- 
ing be guided by laws— by necessary and universal laws — 
its products cannot be authenticated. It is the peculiar prov- 
ince of Logic to detect and expound these laws. True, we 
must contemplate Thought in its manifestation, before we can 
consider it in its necessary conditions or laws. But the for- 
mer belongs to Psychology ; the latter only to Logic. Logic 
is thus seen to be conversant with the necessary Laws of 
Thought as Thought. And as this is its sole domain, so in 
this domain it is thorough-going and exhaustive. All the nec- 
essary laws of all thinking, fall within its legislative province ; 
whatever pertains to them pértains to it. The quality of ne- 
cessity in these laws implies that they are derived, not from 
the object thought about, but from the mind which thinks it ; 
—that they are not acquired, but original and constituent in 
the mind itself ;— and that they are not contingent, but uni- 
versal or conditional of all thinking. 

Nothing can exceed the simplicity and perfection of Logic 
as thus defined. It is seen to bea science as pure and as 
rigidly demonstrative as Mathematics. 

What are these necessary Laws of the Form of Thought, 
which thus constitute the science of Logic? “The fundamen- 
tal Laws of Thought, or the conditions of the thinkable, are 
three: 1. The Law of Identity; 2. The Law of Contradie- 
tion; 3. The Law of Exclusion or Excluded Middle.” Of 
these briefly in their order. 
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1. The Law of Identity. This is the principle of all logi- 
cal affirmation and definition. The notion we have, e. g., of 
a horse is made up of a number of characters or parts —as 
substance, organized, animated, quadruped, certain figure, 
&c. Now, the essential, constituent parts of this notion, when 
thought by us, necessitate the thinking of the notion itself. 
We cannot avoid thinking that a whole, and the sum of its 
parts are but differing expressions for the same thing. This 
illustrates the principle of Identity, which thus asserts itself 
as an original and necessary Law of Thought. Whether we 
have a general notion or concept given and resolve it into 
its Elements, or its Elements be given and we combine them 
into the resulting whole, the law of Identity guides the opera- 
tion and ensures its safety by constantly maintaining an equa- 
tion between the whole and its elements. Every complete 
definition is an illustration of this law. 

2. The Law of Contradiction. This is the principle of log- 
ical negation and distinction. It is the exact opposite of the 
first law, and always shows itself in joint action with that. 
We cannot think a whole as less or greater than its parts. 
Such a judgment is self-contradictory, and therefore unthink- 
able. Of two contradictory, and therefore mutually destruc- 
tive judgments, if the principle of identity asserts that one 
must be true, the principle of contradiction or (perhaps _bet- 
ter) non-contradiction, denies that the other can be. These 
two laws always imply and aid each other. 

3. The Law of Excluded Middle. This principle ‘“ enoun- 
ces that condition of thought which compels us, of two repug- 
nant notions, which cannot both coéxist, to think either the 
one or the other as existing.” Take, for instance, the disjunc- 
tive judgment. “Either A. is or is not B.” This proposition 
compasses the whole universe of thought. Whatever exists 
must be either B or not B. There is no “ middle” or “ third” 
alternative conceivable ; it is therefore necessarily “ excluded ” 
by the spontaneous action of thought. If the analysis of 
thought shows that A and B coincide, then the law of Iden- 
tity would order the affirmative proposition “A is B,” and the 
law of Contradiction would deny the opposite negative. But 
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if the analysis of thought gives the negative judgment “A is 
not B,” then the law of Excluded Middle would deny the 
opposite affirmative. “By the laws of Identity and Contra- 
diction, Iam warranted to conclude from the truth of one 
contradictory proposition to the ‘falsehood of the othes, and 
by the law of Excluded Middle, I am warranted to conclude 
from the falsehood of one contradictory proposition to the 
truth of the other. And in this lies the peculiar force and 
import of this last principle. For the logical significance of 
the law of Excluded Middle consists in this, that it limits or 
shuts in the sphere of the thinkable in relation to affirmation ; 
for it determines that, of the two forms given in the laws of 
Identity and Contradiction, and by these laws affirmed as 
those exclusively possible, the one or the other must be affirm- 
ed as necessary.” This is the most important and most fruit- 
ful principle in the Hamiltonian philosophy. Hamilton’s fa- 
mous criticism on the doctrine of the Unconditioned, is built 
upon it, and his theory of causation is little more than a spe- 
cial statement and amplification of this logical law. As a 
principle of criticism it is, within its sphere, irresistible; but 
as a law attempting to control objective truth, it is, as we shall 
see, often inapplicable, and only hurtful through its fallacy. 

There is given in the Lectures a fourth law —the Law 
of Sufficient Reason, or of Reason and Consequent. But 
this was, in the later writings of the author, pronounced ex- 
tra-logical, and extruded from the Science. Why its exposi- 
tion remains here, as though delivered annually to his classes 
without abatement, when he had denied it elsewhere, is a 
marvel we have not been able to explain. 

These three laws of Identity, Contradiction, and Excluded 
Middle, are in fact but phases of the same law, and are each 
operative in every act of thought. “The principles of Iden- 
tity and Contradiction cannot be applied except through sup- 
posing the principle of Excluded Middle ; and this last can- 
not be conceived existent, except through the supposition of 
the two former. They are thus codrdinate but inseparable. 
Begin with any one, the other two follow as corollaries.” The 
full and unqualified development of these laws straight for- 
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ward to their last results, as well in expression as in thought, 
constitutes the whole of the Hamiltonian theory of Logic. 
As Logic is occupied essentially with Thought, and with Lan- 
guage only as the symbol of Thought, it is imperative that 
the farmer control the latter. This necessitates the funda- 
mental postulate of all logical expression, “To state explic- 
itly what is thought implicitly”— whatever is contained in 
the thought should be fully manifested in the language. 
There are two facts peculir to this view of the science, grow- 
ing out of these last statements, which merit a little notice. 
One pertains to thought; the other to its expression. 

(1.) The logical process is essentially one through all its 
applications and products. It is usual to speak of Conception, 
Judgment, and Reasoning, as generally different mental oper- 
ations, but they cannot in truth be so regarded. They are 
only various applications of the same simple faculty, that 
of comparison or judgment. In conception we compare 
individual objects given in direct perception, select the 
common attributes, and combine them into a single notion, 
the expression for which is a common term; or else we 
compare a given individual object with a general notion 
previously formed, and pronounce upon its agreement or dis- 
agreement. Had we never seen a house, and should meet with 


one alone, being ignorant of its nature and of the existence of 


other objects like it, we of course could have no general 
notion. Our perception and memory would be of the individ- 
ual, and our name for it would be,a full description. But 
afterwards meeting with other objects that gave us similar per- 
ceptions, the faculty of comparison would bring into play the 
laws of thought, and thus lead us to a general notion or con- 
ception applicable to all houses, which we would transfix and 
render permanent by a common term. Logical Judgment, 
again, is the comparison of concepts for decision as to their 
agreement or disagreement ; and Reasoning is a like compar- 
ison of Judgments. Each operation is an organic whole, and 
its product is a living unit. If we say that an act of Reason- 
ing, or a syllogism, is a compound whole, made up of three 
propositions, we miss the significance of the mental process 
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and get only a mechanical view of it. It is true there are 
three judgments in an act of reasoning, and they may have 
some meaning considered separately, but they have not then 
the meaning of an act of reasoning. It is their fusion in the 
living movement of thought that constitutes reasoning, as the 
mingling of the prismatic colors constitutes white light. Dis- 
memberment is death. “Though, when expressed in lan- 
guage, it be necessary to analyze a reasoning into parts, and 
to state these parts one after another, it is not to be supposed 
that in thought, one notion, one proposition, is known before or 
after another; for, in consciousness, the three notions and 
their reciprocal relations constitute only one identical and 
simultaneous cognition.” Hence, the order of the premises 
and conclusion in reasoning is matter of entire indifference. 
We may begin with what is called the conclusion, and end 
with either premise ; or we may begin with either premise 
and end either with the other premise or with the conclusion. 
The process is equally logical and valid. 

(2.) One of the doctrines concerning logical expression, 
peculiar to the Hamiltonian theory, and growing out of the 
prime postulate, that whatever is implied in thought 
should be expressed in statement, is what is known as the 
Quantification of the Predicate. Propositions are either 
affirmative or negative, and this is called their Quality ; they 
are either universal or particular, and this is called their 
Quantity. The common teaching is that in affirmative prop- 
ositions, the quantity of the predicate is never given, and 
that in negative propositions the quantity of the predicate is 
always universal. The teachings of these Lectures is, that in 
all propositions the quantity of the predicate is always given 
in thought, and should always be given in logical expression, 
and that the predicate may be either universal or particular, 
in either affirmative or negative proposition. When I say 
“All men are mortal,” Hamilton contends that it is definitely 
thought whether I mean that men comprise the whole class 
of mortal beings, or only a part of that class; and, according 
to the one or the other meaning, before the proposition is 
introduced into a formal syllogism, the expression should be 
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fully given, either “All men are all mortal beings,” or “All 
men are some mortal beings.” So also in the particular neg- 
ative proposition, “Some A is not B,” he insists that it is 
determined in thought whether the whole or only a part of the 
class B is intended, and that it should be so stated. To this 
it is replied that the expression, “Some A is not some B,” 
would have no real meaning, unless A and B were identical, 
and in that case the resulting expression, “Some A is not 
some A,” would be absurd, as a mere play upon the ambigu- 
ous word “some.” This is the boldest form in which the doce- 
trine of the thorough-going quantification of the predicate is 
stated, and has excited the harshest criticism. Hamilton 
maintains that the doctrine as a whole, and this extreme form 
of it, so far from being useless or absurd, is necessary to the 
perfection of the science, and is perpetually employed in or- 
dinary argument under the usual disguises of rhetorical and 
common language. The formula “Some A is not some A,” 
is that according to which classes are subdivided. When an 
Apostle says, “All flesh is not the same flesh;” or Dr. 
Arnold, “ How great are the differences between men!” or Mal- 
lebranche, “There is a great difference between doubting and 
doubting ;” or Hamilton, “ Opinion is so widely separated 
from opinion ;”— these and all such expressions are regarded 
as the rhetorical clothing of the logical skeleton “Some A is 
not some A,” 

The special significance of this doctrine concerning the 
quantification of the predicate, is two-fold. It makes every 
logical proposition a complete equation between subject and 
predicate, and reduces the conversion of propositions to one 
kind only, that of immediate or simple conversion. The abo- 
lition of all syllogistic moods, and of any prescribed order of 
propositions in a syllogism, are also corollaries upon this view. 
We cannot now enter upon the discussion that these points 
suggest. 

We have endeavored to present, with clearness and brevity, 
the main features of a logical system, which is expounded, 
with rare learning, by the first logician of the century, 
through an octavo volume of over seven hundred pages. The 
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influence which his views will exert upon the quickened 
speculation of our time, it would be difficult to over-estimate. 
Concerning that influence, we have our fears as well as our 
hopes, only we know that the championship of Truth is not 
solely entrusted to man, nor the conditions of its progress 
wholly fixed by the dicta of human philosophy. 

II. The question of the utility of Logic, has usually been 
made to depend mainly upon its relation to Objective Truth. 
It is the objection reiterated, ad nauseam, against what is 
styled, contemptuously, the “ Logic of the Schools,” that it 
teaches no new truth, that it is useless as an instrument of 
discovery, that it will not, as Mr. Mill complains, enable us 
to pass “from known truths to unknown.” Even if the com- 
plaint were strictly true, the objection would not be well taken. 
If thought is governed by necessary laws, and these laws may 
be detected, it may be highly useful to make it the exclusive 
province of some science to investigate and interpret them. 
If Logic can deal only with analytical, rather than with syn- 
thetical judgments ; can only look at what is presented to the 
mind, without inquiring for the origin of the object, or pro- 
nouncing upon the trustworthiness of the faculty which pre- 
sents it; can therefore of itself furnish no criterion of material 
truth ;—it may be, that all this is in strictest harmony with 
the constitution of the mind, and that Logic seeks to do 
something towards revealing man to himself just as his Maker 
has created him. If there is a Science of Logic possible, that 
fact is the best defence of its utility. But what is the con- 
nection between Logic and material truth ? 

In the article by Prof. Fraser, above referred to, it is stated 
that “Sir William Hamilton has given [in his Lectures] so 
large a share of his attention to the analysis of logical Forms, 
that the correlative analysis of logical Matter—the con- 
ditions of the asswmption of premises, as distinguished from 
the conditions of the deduction of conclusions from prem- 
ases —has received scanty justice at his hands.” An Amer- 
ican critic also charges, that Hamilton “nowhere formally 
discusses the inquiry as to the relation of logical laws to real 
truth and being.” We believe, and will endeavor to show, 
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that neither of these criticisms is wholly valid. The question 
itself is of the first importance, and needs to be set in a clear 
light. It furnishes the crucial test, not as to the value, but 
as to the province of Logic. We admit that the conclusion 
which Hamilton reaches is unsatisfactory, and will not war- 
rant all that he deduces from it; and, that there is sometimes 
a suspicious vagueness in his statements; but we do not think 
there can be much doubt as to his own views. 

One-fourth of the volume we are reviewing, is devoted to 
** Modified Logic,” the end of which is to determine “the 
harmony of thought with existence.” The lectures included 
in this portion abound with admirable suggestions for the 
investigation of truth and the detection of error, for acquir- 
ing’ and imparting knowledge, etc. But the very name, 
“Modified Logic,” hints their almost extra-Logical character, 
which is elsewhere expressly stated. Thus, in the fourth lec- 
ture, he cautions his pupils, “It can be questioned whether 
modified or concrete Logic be entitled to the dignity of an 
essential part of Logic in general, far less of a codrdinate 
species, as opposed to Pure or Abstract Logic.” “ Moditied 
Logic is a mere mixture of Logic and Psychology.” “There 
is in truth only one Logic, that is Pure or Abstract Logic.” 
“ You will always, I request, keep steadily in mind, that, in 
strict propriety, Pure Logic is the only Science of Logic — 
Modified Logie being only a scientific accident.” He apolo- 
gizes for his own course, by saying, “I trust that I shall not 
be regarded as deforming the simplicity of the science, if I 
follow the example of most modern logicians, and add (be @t 
under protest) to Pure or Abstract Logic, a part, or an ap- 
pendix, under the name of Modified Logic.” 

It would appear from this general view of the question, that 
“the analysis of logical matter,” or “the conditions of the 
assumption of premises,” or “the relation of logical laws to 
real truth and being,” do not come within the sphere of Logic 
at all; they pertain to Psychology alone, and cannot be 
fastened upon Logic without deforming it. And that Ham- 
ilton regarded all inquiries about objective reality as beyond 
the province of Logic, and to be entirely ignored by it, is 
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attested by almost every page of his lectures. Logic is not 
concerned with the matter of thought, not even with thought 
itself as a phenomenon of the mind, but only with those 
formal laws, according to which any matter whatever is 
elaborated by the faculty of judgment. “Concerning the 
nature of the objects delivered ‘by the subsidiary faculties 
to the elaborative, Logic pronounces nothing, but restricts 
its consideration to the laws according to which their agree- 
ment or disagreement is affirmed.” —p. 32. While what is 
contradictory to the laws of Logic cannot be conceived as 
objectively real, “it by no means follows, that what is 
thought in conformity to these laws, is therefore true ; for 
the sphere of thought is far wider than the sphere of reality, 
and no inference is valid from the correctest thinking of an 
object to its actual existence. While these laws, therefore. 
are the highest criterion of the non-reality of an object, 
they are no criterion at all of its reality; and they thus 
stand to existence in a negative, and not in a positive re- 
lation.” —p. 76. Surely, nothing could more clearly express 
the author’s view of “the relation of logical laws to real 
truth and being.” “Logic is a purely formal science ; ¢z 
knows nothing of, it establishes nothing upon, the circumstances 
of the matter to which its form may chance to be applied.,— 
p. 182. “Logic does not warrant the truth of the premises 
of a syllogism: it only, on the supposition that these prem- 
uses are true, guarantees the legitimacy of the inference — 
the necessity of the conclusion” — p. 199, p. 322. Finally, 
in the appendix, p. 539, there is an elaborate decision of 
the question : 

“But it is requisite, seeing that there are such miscon- 
ceptions prevalent on the point, to determine precisely what 
is the formal which lies within the jurisdiction of Logic, 
and which Logic guarantees, and what the material which 
lies without the domain of Logic, and for which Logic is 
not responsible. This is fortunately easy. 

“Logic knows—takes cognizance of—certain general re- 
lations ; and from these it infers certain others. These, and 
these alone, it knows and guarantees, and these are formal 

Vol. xxvii—31. 
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Of all beyond these forms or general relations, it takes no 
cognizance, affords no assurance; and only hypothetically 
says: Jf the several notions applied to these forms stand 
to each other in the relation of these forms, then so and so is 
the result. But whether these notions are rightly applied, 
that is, do or do not bear a certain reciprocal dependence, of 
this, Logic, as Logic, knows nothing. Let A, B, C, represent 
three notions, A containing B, and B containing C; in that 
case Logic assures us that C is a part of B, and B a part of 
A; that A contains C; that C is a part of A and B. Now 
all is formal, the letters being supposed to be mere abstract 
symbols. But if we apply to them— fill them up by —the 
three determinate notions — Animal, Man, Negro —we in- 
troduce a certain matter, of which Logic is not itself cogni- 
zant. Logic, therefore, merely says: /f these notions hold 
to each other the relations represented by A, B, C, then the 
same results will follow ; but whether they do mutually hold 
these relations — that, as material, is extra-logical. Logic is, 
therefore, bound to exhibit a scheme of the forms, that is for 
the relations in their immediate and mediate results, which 
are determined by the mere necessities of thinking — by the 
laws of thought as thought; but it is bound to nought be- 
yond this. That, as material, is beyond its jurisdiction. How- 
ever manifest, this has, however, been frequently misunder- 
stood, and the material has been currently passed off in 
Logic as the formal.” 

This negative relation of Logic to material reality, every- 
where insisted upon in the Hamiltonian theory — constituting 
in fact a vital element of it— must not be overlooked, or we 
shall miss the value of the criticisms upon metaphysical and 
theological questions in which it is now performing so con- 
spicuous a part. In regard to this relation, as above set forth, 
we may here observe generally : 

1. We are not to estimate the utility of Logic, by its value as 
an instrument of discovery. .It can help us to no new truths, 
nor carry us a step from the known toward the unknown. 
The effort to use it thus, has wrought all the confusion which 
has led to its neglect. Though its sphere may be an humbler 
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one, yet it is its sphere, and can be transcended only with 
disaster. It is true that every science must obey the laws 
of Logic. “All inference, evolution, concatenation, is con- 
ducted on logical principles — principles which are ever valid, 
ever imperative, ever the same. But an extension of any 
science through Logic, is absolutely impossible ; for by con- 
forming to logical canons, we acquire no knowledge, receive 
nothing new, but are only enabled to render what is already 
obtained more intelligible by analysis and arrangement. 
Logic is only the negative condition of truth.” — p. 32. The 
laws of thought must govern us in thinking about material 
truth, but they may be just as correctly employed in thinking 
aboyt material falsity. Conceptions, judgments, reasonings, 
may be as correct and valid, so far as the form of thought 
goes, when the object is a hippogriff or a fairy, or an empty 
symbol, as when it is a horse, or a man, or a significant 
number. 

The value of Logic is, that its laws govern all our thinking. 
Remitting to our presentative faculties,.and to the various 
physical and metaphysical sciences, the duties of finding 
material for thought, and deciding upon its objective reality, 
or the relation of thought to fact, Logic decides upon the 
relations of our thoughts to each other, and seeks out the 
other thoughts that may be wholly involved in them. It 
teaches us to analyze the concrete masses of our knowledge 
into its elements, and thus gives us a clear and distinct ap- 
prehension of its parts; it teaches us to think consistently 
and with method; and it teaches us how to build up our 
accumulated knowledge into a firm and harmonious edifice.” 
—p. 34. The study of Logic is an investigation of the 
mechanism of the mind, and is also as conducive to right 
thinking, as the study of grammar is to right speaking. As 
« mental gymnastic —as furnishing a nomenclature for the 
subtle movements of the discursive powers —as aiding in 
the detection of the countless fallacies which lurk in disguise 
in the heated arguments of others, or are liable to escape 
notice in the rapidity of our own trains —the worth of Logic 
is obvious to every reflecting student. Let it be that there 
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are “more false facts than false theories” in the world, these 
false facts are often the result of an observation darkened by 
prejudice and hastened by passion, or are a false deduction, 
through transgression of the laws of thought, from sound 
truths. Logic will not directly check passion, nor remove 
prejudice, but it will assist in showing the honest inquirer 
where are the sources of his error. 

2. There is no collision between Logic and the material 
sciences. Its ministry is helpful to all, and they must use it 
in fact, even if they condemn it in name. The representation 
is frequently made, that between the Baconian philosophy 
and the Logic of the schools, there is an essential antagonism, 
and that the d.sign of the former was to supersede the latter. 
But certainly Lord Bacon was ignorant of any such antago- 
hism. From the brief notices in his works, we should say 
that in some respects he understood the province of Logic, 
and its true worth, and the causes of its imperfection, hardly 
less than Sir William Hamilton himself. In his Adwance- 
ment of Learniny, he speaks of Logic as the gravest of 
sciences, and art of arts, for judgment; as occupied with 
things as they exist “in notion,” rather than “in nature”; as 
universal in its laws for all men; as confused by a deprada- 
tion on other sciences, and because the difference between 
Logic as a formal science, and Natural Philosophy as a ma- 
terial science, was “ better made than pursued.” It is true 
that the logical treatises of Aristotle have been gathered un- 
der the name of Organon, and that Bacon’s great work has 
the same name, and this has given rise to the supposition that 
they were rivals. But Hamilton recognizes them as not only 
not inconsistent, but as correlative — necessary to and de- 
pendent on each other ; as requiring, indeed, treatment each 
by itself, as distinct doctrines, and yet in the last resort being 
but two phases—two members— of one great doctrine of 
method. It must be admitted that Logic will not give its 
sanction to partial inductions, and this secures for it the op- 
position of some physical philosophers. Logic authenticates 
no induction in which the premises do not contain all that is 
demanded by the conclusion. If we argue that all men now 
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living are mortal, because all who have lived were so, the 
reasoning is pronounced invalid, because it affirms more than 


. the data guarantee. The physical philosopher may contend 


that nature’s laws are permanent, and that, therefore, what 
was true of the last generation must be true of this; but the 
logician can only reply, that the fixedness of nature’s laws 
is contingent, and not at all necessitated as a conception by 
the laws of thought. Their contradiction or abolition is 
readily conceivable. To apply the title of Induction to the 
logical process of affirming of a class what may be affirmed 
of every member, and the material process of affirming of a 
class what may be affirmed of some of its members, is to work 
confusion by calling two things by one name. Mr. Mill 
denies that the first process is induction at all; Sir William 
Hamilton claims that it is the only perfect induction. It is 
evident, that what is true of part of a class, can only then be 
concluded true of the whole class when the part selected is 
conceived as constituting essentially the whole, and in that 
case of course material induction becomes formal. Mr. Mill 
seems to us to confess as much, even in defining Induction 
as the “process by which we conclude that what is true of 
certain individuals of a class, is true of the whole class; or 
that what is true at certain times, will be true under similar 
circumstances at all times.” As to the first part of this defi- 
nition, membership in the “class ” would be determined by 
the possession of the marks found in the “certain individ- 
uals” examined ; and as to the second part, where “time” 
itself was not one of the “ circumstances,” the cases would be 
logically identical. Logic knows nothing of probable exist- 
ence or probable truth. Whether it proceeds by deduction 
or induction, its movements are authentic only if necessary 
and absolute. It does not interfere with the material sciences, 
although it will not grant the warrant of necessity to what is 
only problematical. It guides all valid reasoning in what- 
ever science, and points for the criterion of objective truth, 
from itself, to a patient observation and comparison of our 
conceptions with the objects which suggest them. 

3. We must insist that Logic keep within the province so 
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distinctly marked out for it. And here, after all his chastis- 
nig of others for breaking away from the boundaries of the 
science, we must complain of Sir William Hamilton, and 
those who hold his theory. Logic deals only with thought 
in its formal laws ; with the relation of thought to its objects, 
it has nothing to do. It is representative and reflective, not 
presentative and intuitive. As to the validity of our pre- 
sentative faculties and their intuitions, it is entirely reticent, 
and can only accept for premises what they give. But the 
thinking faculty is not the whole of the human intellect, nor 
are the laws of thought the only necessary movements of the 
mind. External and internal perception, are as clear in their 
own light as is the elaboration of their objects by the judg- 
ment. Dr. McOosh is entirely correct in maintaining that 
we have * moral convictions and necessary faith-,° selfevident 
and authoritative. We have equal warra:! io trust our per- 
ceptions that we have our inferences. Hence, while Logic 
can deal formidable blows against the dogmatism and ra- 
tionalism that assume a necessary coincidence between thought 
and fact, it must not itself become dogmatic, and insist that 
there can be no such coincidence, or that man can never be 
assured of it. A rigid analysis of the conditions of thinking, 
will show that to identify thoughts and existence, as does 
Hegel, at once dissipates existence, and makes thought an 
illusion ; that to regard Logic, as does the same author, as 
“the representation of God as He is in his eternal being,” 
is to reverse the order of creation, and to postulate that Je- 
hovah was made in the image of man. But Logic, being 


eceupied exclusively with * the conditions of the deduction of 


conclusions from premises,” resigns to other and codrdinate 
powers “the conditions of the assumption of premises.” It is 
therefore incompetent to prescribe the way in which those 
other powers shall fulfil their functions, or to pronounce upon 
the intrinsic value of their work. The great truths which lie 
nearest the hopes and fears of man — the reality of creation, 
of the soul, of God, of a future life— of these Logic knows 
directly nothing. It is blind and deaf to the voices and the 
visions amid which it toils. Magnificent and strongly knit 
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as are the fabrics which it weaves, the materials must be 
received from, and the products must be returned to, other 
but equal hands. Helpful and honored when content to sit 
a peer among the hierarchy of the mind, it only operates 
confusion to all else, and disaster for itself, when it assumes 
supreme control. Potent within its jurisdiction against all 
enemies of the truth, when, through pride or envy, cloaked 
in feigned humility, it would transcend its jurisdiction, or 
charge its special weakness upon the other spiritual energies 
in man, it becomes impotent and unreliable. 

Ill. We have need to say but few words on the relation 
of Logie to Speculative Theology. Hamilton, and those who 
maintain his theory of Logie and of Knowledge, deny that 
there can be, in any real sense, a speculative theology. The 
objects, they say, which it professes to discuss, cannot be 
brought within the forms of human thought, and their exist- 
ence cannot therefore be guaranteed. It has puzzled not a 
few, that Sir William Hamilton, who has so powerfully vin- 
dicated the unity and integrity of the mind in all its opera- 
tions, who has claimed equal and indisputable authority for 
our presentative and representative energies, our perceptions 
and reflections, our intuitions and inferences, should yet re- 
move the ground of certainty from all knowledge concerning 
our profoundest and most momentous interests, and shut out 
man forever from any hope of attaining to absolute truth. 
We do not profess ability to explain the paradox, but we 
think we see the source whence the explanation must come. 
It is in his overstepping the boundaries of Logic, and stating 
in the application of the laws of thought to objective reality 
what those laws’ themselves could not warrant. Notwith- 
standing his exposition of the doctrine of common sense, 
and his refutation of every species of idealism as affecting 
both external and internal perception, he has yielded to the 
Kantian witchery, and proclaimed thought the measure of 
existence. The germs of Dr. Mansel’s Limits of Religious 
Thought are in the Hamiltonian theory of knowledge, but 
they are more clearly exhibited in their readiness for use 
upon the problems of theology in, Mansel’s Prolegomena 
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Logica, and the two works must be studied in connection. 
We cannot escape the conviction — although it seems to imply 
a notable inconsistency in a very acute thinker — that in the 
last-named treatise, Dr. Mansel makes admissions whose 
proper observance would give us a sure foundation for a re- 
liable knowledge of God, and would guarantee to religious 
truth a speculative certainty no less than a regulative influ- 
ence. He repudiates the dogmatism, that “ what we cannot 
compass in thought we may not believe as existing ;” and 
regards “the religious feelings and affections as a distinct 
class of psychological facts, codrdinate with, not subordinate 
to, the thinking faculty.” He denies that religion is a 
“function of thought,” and believes that ‘‘ man, as individual, 
or as species, is a lower intelligence in the midst of the works 
of a higher ; a being of finite intuitions, surround: by partial 
indications of the Unlimited, of finite thon.|:t, contemplating 
partial revelations of the Incompreheusible.” Now, “co- 
brdinate psychological facts,’ having equal rank, must be 
of equal authority within their several spheres, and hence 
the “religious feelings and affections” are as competent to 
pronounce upon the reality of their objects, as the “ thinking 
faculty” upon its. If the belief that we really contemplate 
“ partial revelations of the Incomprehensible” is as valid as 
our belief in the laws of logical inference, our foundation for 
a speculative knowledge of God is as stable as our own 
nature. All that we insist upon is, that our intuitions are no 
less reliable than our inferences, and Logic must acknowledge 
this or lose the ground of its own certainty, for the trust- 
worthiness of our inferences is not a whit more self-evident 
than of our intuitions. There may be, among the “ psycho- 
logical facts” of the human mind, considerations competent 
to assure man of absolute truth. Because Logic does not 
disclose them, or they do not wear the peculiar seal of its 
authority, it cannot therefore pronounce on their non-existence 
or insufficiency. That man was made after the Divine like- 
ness, and in harmony with the entire universe — that there is 
an external world and a spiritual world — that God in some 
sort answers to the human conception of Him — all these may 
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be certified to man as speculatively true, although Logic be 
unable to touch them until they are otherwise introduced 
within the mysterious chambers of thought. The stupendous 
truths, which keep man reminded of his origin and destiny, 
and that marshal him along the path they have rendered 
radiant, do not come veiled in illusion, nor are they merely 
painted upon the unsubstantial air. They are real and change- 
less as the Being they speak of, and the soul may be as 
assured of their existence as of its own. 

We cannot too much commend the manner in which both 
editors and publishers have labored, to render these Lectures 
worthy of their great author, and attractive to the student. 
The verification of the almost countless references, the prepa- 
ration of the index, and the occasional explanatory notes, 
involve ability and faithful toil, in admirable harmony with 
the Lectures themselves, and not unworthy the first logicians 
of Great Britain. We must thank them, also, for the ful- 
ness of the Appendix, the most valuable part of the work, 
The typographical execution is such as the public have 
learned to expect from the long established and liberal house 
of Gould & Lincoln. 

Perhaps, however, even more than in the volume on Meta- 
physics, there is that in this volume on Logic which will 
cause disappointment, if not regret and astonishment, to those 
who are at all acquainted with the author’s other produc- 
tions. It may result from the impression made by studying 
his Discussionsin Philosophy, and his toot-notes to Reid, but 
we have certainly felt, while reading these Lectures, that the 
faithful and competent editorial labor bestowed upon them 
was, to some extent, as necessary as it is welcome. His own 
care of Reid has been fittingly and worthily recompensed, 
But it is matter for wonder, that in these Lectures we should 
find that logical doctrines were unfolded, and advocated year 
after year, for twenty years, which the lecturer had elsewhere 
pronounced excrescences upon the science, unphilosophical 
and untenable. It is hardly less strange, that a large part 
of the lectures — perhaps one-fourth — should be translated 
bodily from two unfamiliar German authors, without the 
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slightest intimation in the text of their foreign origin. True, 
the editors, with religious candor, verify and attest every 
such transfer ; but the fact that the borrowed portions contain 
the statement as well as the explication of principles, and 
the peculiar nature of the references from the original to the 
borrowed parts, awaken an unpleasant feeling that refuses to 
be satisfied with any explanation as yet made public. 

These drawbacks, however, affect only the Lectures in them- 
selves considered. Theerudition, which enlarged but did not 
obstruct his vision ; the philosophical imagination which held 
whole systems steadily before him, yet with every several part 
in sharp distinctness and true relation ; the critical energy, 
never asleep and not always merciful, which saw principles 
as by intuition, and insisted on their fullest devolopment ; a 
logical passion, which, if it sometimes made a false start, 
rarely slipped in the race; a command of all the resources 
of speech, which precisely complemented a control of all the 
resources of thought ;— these, while they might safely be 
claimed for Sir William Hamilton even on the evidence of 
these Lectures alone, yet, happily for the world, have a more 
ample basis elsewhere, which no defect in these posthumous 
works can diminish. Although, therefore, these will not 
heighten his fame, they will extend it. 
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Articte VIL—THE NATIONAL CRISIS. 


+. 


We have uniformly withheld the pages of the Christian 
Review from political discussions. We have deemed it nei- 
ther necessary nor fitting to make temporary and partisan 
questions (however seemingly important), the theme of com- 
ment and criticism, in a strictly neutral and religious Jour- 
nal. Nor do we at all depart from our rule in devoting a 
portion of our space to the great issues which are now before 
the country. These questions have assumed an extent and 
vastness of proportion which raise them entirely above the 
sphere of party politics. Involving, as they do, the very ele- 
ments of our national life, they are of a weight and magni- 
tude which claim for them the most anxious attention of every 
Christian patriot, and cannot properly be passed over by a 
Journal which claims to keep in any sort of relation to the 
great moral movements of the age. The nation is in convul- 
sions, and “the sweat of her great agony ” is wrung out from 
her in drops of blood. Whether her pangs are the birth-throes 
of a political regeneration and a higher life, or the precursors 
of mortal dissolution, stands written on the as yet unturned 
page of the book of destiny. We await the turning of the 
leaf with trembling anxiety, and while as yet the Muse of 
History delays to transcribe its contents into her own record, 
we turn our gaze to the conjunctions in the political heaven, 
where the blood-red Planet now rules the ascendant, and, not 
with the gibberish of heathen Astrology, but with humble 
Christian divination, seek to cast the horoscope of our coun- 


try’s future. 

The present state of things has hardly yet continued long 
enough, and is in too terrible contrast with all that we had 
anticipated or deemed possible, to allow us fully to convince 
ourselves that.it is not a hideous dream—a frightful phantas- 
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magoria, the product of some infernal sorcery or of a distem- 
pered fancy, and that the sword which flashes before our eyes 
and marshals us into fields drenched with fraternal blood, is 
not like the air-drawn dagger which gleamed on the phrensied 
vision of Macbeth, 


“ A dagger of the mind, a false creation, 
Proceeding from the heat-oppressed brain.” 


We have rubbed our eyes and sought vainly to dispel the 
dreadful illusion. We have laid us down to sleep and half 
hoped that the morning light would find the hideous phantom 
gone, and our Country resting as before under the sheltering 
wing of union and peace. Coming into existence in an age 
and region remote from the political complications, the dip- 
lomatic intrigues, the hereditary feuds, and the traditionary 
abuses of the Old World, we had flattered ourselves that we 
should escape the desolating wars which have marked the 
fluctuating fortunes of European Empire, and that in a path- 
way of unbroken peace we should sweep forward into the 
cloudless splendors of the Millenial era, We reckoned with- 
out our host. Our visions have been suddenly, rudely dispel- 
led, and from our haleyon dream of perpetual peace we 
awake to find ourselves front to front with grim-visaged war, 
and hanging, with breathless expectancy, on the perilous edge 
ot battle, War is upon us, fullspanoplied and gigantic. Its 
shrill clarion swells along our valleys and re-echoes from our 
hilltops, It shakes the earth with the heavy tread of armies 
rushing to the scene of conflict. It transforms railway trains 
and telegraphs from the ministers of commerce and peaceful 
intercourse, into the thundering chariots, and the lightning- 
winged couriers of slaughter. It girds with a bulwark of 
flaming steel the national Capitol; frowns grim defiance 
from the bastions of our national fortresses ; bristles in gleam- 
ing lines along our rivers; reddens the midnight sky with the 
glare of conflagration, and profanes the quiet bosom of the 
waters that have been hitherto sacred to the beneficent pur- 
suits of commerce. With the magical potency of the Fiery 
Cross it has summoned a whole people, prompt though reluc- 
tant, from the walks of quiet industry, from the field, the 
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workshop, the counting-room, the office, to the tumult of the 
camp and the shock of battle. 

It is impossible that such a state of things should be con- 
templated by any serious minded, not to say by any Christian 
man, without the deepest concern and sorrow. In his dog- 
gerel lines to Wellington, Lord Byron thus apostrophizes the 
great Hero: 


Thou art the first of cut-throats—nay, start not, 
War’s a brain-spattering, wind-pipe slitting trade ; 
and the truth is none the less real and terrible for the home- 
liness of the diction in which it is couched. Under its gen- 
tlest aspects war is a fearful scourge, and none but the most 
imperative exigencies can justify a people in encountering its 
evils, and nothing, most assuredly, can excuse the initiatory 
wrongs which create the necessity. We ask ourselves — as 
conscientious and Christian men we cannot but ask ourselves, 
and answer the question as under the eye of Omniscience : 
Is there anythimg in the state of our national affairs which 
justifies this great military uprising, this wide-spread and 
unanimous determination to resolve the problem of our diff- 
culties with the stern logic of the sword. Can we vindicate 
ourselves from that charge of blood-thirstiness which has 
reached us from across the Atlantic, and which has been 
loudly preferred against us, not only by the political, but by 
the religious press of the South, and by some of those large 
religious bodies with which we as a denomination stand in 
affinity. To the allegations of the English Thunderer we are 
not careful to return an answer; and so far as a thorough- 
bred English aristocrat, saturated with anti-democratic prej- 
udices, can be enlightened regarding the true nature of our 
Government, we might safely leave the work of conviction to 
the eloquent expositions of Mr. Motley. Our remarks take 
another direction. One of the most painful features of the 
present conflict is the line of division which it runs between 
Christian brethren, those of the same spiritual household, dis- 
ciples of a common Redeemer, but who suddenly find them- 
selves arrayed against each other in the sad antagonism of 
war. A large and respectable convention of Baptists in 
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Georgia pass resolutions denouncing the blood-thirsty spirit 
of the Northern States, and invoking the smiles and the bless- 
ings of heaven upon the cause and course of the Confede- 
racy. A not less large and respectable body of Baptists in 
New York respond to this by an equally unanimous declara- 
tion in favor of the Government of the Union, and an expres- 
sion, calm but weighty, of their conviction that its rights 
should be maintained even to the last extremity. To both 
these classes of brethren we accord the credit of Christian 
sincerity and conscientiousness ; but the right cannot be on 
both sides, and decidedly as our sympathies and convictions 
are with the Northern side, and deeming the Northern reso- 
lutions as superior in soundness of principle as they are in 
calmness and moderation, we would turn to our Southern 
brethren and ask of them a dispassionate rehearing of our 
case. Weshall speak strongly, but we shall not speak unkind- 
ly. Weshall utter opinions from which we presume thev 
will dissent, but it shall not be in opprobrious language, and 
we trust not in an unfraternal spirit. We would fain enlighten 


some who shall honor these pages with a reading, as to the’ 


true motives which have urged the loyal states into the pres- 
ent contest, and would vindicate them from those imputations 
of savage cruelty and revenge which our brethren, honestly 
we will not allow ourselves to doubt, have alleged against 
them. We repeat, honestly. We are aware that this will 
seem to some of our readers an overgenerous admission. It 
will seem to them impossible, in the face of the evidence, tor 
the South to be honest in charging such a spirit as the impel- 
ling motive of Northern action. But it needs but a mode_ 
rate acquaintance with human nature, with its manifold and 
self-contradictory elements and impulses, with its boundless 
and mutually interacting play of education, sympathy, preju- 


dice, habit, association, to assure us that we indulge in no 
stretch of charity in according to our Southern brethren in 
this matter, an honesty and a strength of conviction equal to 
our own. They have been trained in the South. They have 
breathed from iniancy a different political, and in some re- 
spects moral, atmosphere. They occupy a life-long stand- 
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point different trom ours. We speak to them, therefore, as 
honest, though in our judgment greatly mistaken, and offer 
our suggestions in regard to the National Crisis, partly with 
the desire of disabusing them in regard to our principles and 
purposes, partly of aiding our loyal citizens in understanding 
the true issues of the conflict, and especially of making some 
needful suggestions in regard to the spirit and temper with 
which we should conduct it. 

We say, then, at the outset, that the purpose of the war on 
the part of the loyal States, is the defence of our National 
Government, the protection of our Constitution against a 
movement whose tendency, if not its purpose, is to destroy it. 
Whether mistaken or not, this is with us the issue, and the 
South must do us the justice of conceding to us at least hon- 
esty of conviction. It is not, in our judgment, a war of con- 
quest and subjugation. It is not a struggle for national 
agerandisement. It is not a crusade for the overthrow of 
slavery. It is simply the endeavor, which is the right and the 
duty of every legitimate Governmental organization, to pro- 
tect itself from deadly assault, whether from without or from 
within. Under the assumption of a so-called right of seces- 
sion, certain sections of our country, or rather portions of the 
people of certain sections, have attempted to withdraw them- 
selves from our national Union, nullify within their borders 
the laws of the United States, and set up an independent 
Government. In carrying out this purpose they took no steps 
to secure a peaceful and harmonious, not to say constitutional, 
withdrawal. They sent no deputies to their sister Northern 
members of the Union, nor to that central Government 
to which all owe a common and equal allegiance. They 
asked no national convention in which they might have a 
hearing of their grievances, or by which, if their minds were 
fully made up, and their exodus from the Union was under 
all possible contingencies a foregone conclusion, they might 
be discharged froin the obligations of the compact, and the 
numerous delicate and difficult questions which their with- 
drawal would infallibly originate, might be put in a train of 
amicable adjustment. They manifested —the truth of his- 
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tory compels our assertion — not the slightest regard for the 
feelings, the convictions, or the interests of that large body of 
States with which they had been so long and so intimately 
associated, and which could not be supposed to look without 
concern upon a movement which was disintegrating and shiv- 
ering into fragments the structure of our National Institu- 
tions, undermining its very foundations, and inaugurating 
upon our continent a system which would inevitably substi- 
tute for one united, powerful, steadily consolidating nation- 
ality, a chaotic aggregate of divided, jealous, feeble, and 
conflicting sovereignties. They rushed to the dismember- 
ment of a great Empire, to the sundering of relations which 
involved the interests of thirty millions of freemen, and the 
hopes and destinies of a continent, with less of formality and 
ceremony than private citizens could have shown in dissolving 
an ordinary commercial partnership. They broke away 
from the body politic as if they were bursting from a loathsome 
carcass whose contact was contagion, and whose embrace was 
death. They tore down and trampled on the National flag, 
the sacred banner under which their fathers and ours had 
first marched to National independence, and then to Na- 
tional greatness and giory. They seized the Nation’s for- 
tresses, its arsenals, its arms, they reared their batteries 
against its forts, they fired upon its ships, and _ finally 
they consummated their wrongs by attacking a small, feeble, 
half-starved garrison, whom the government proposed to 
provision but not to reinforce; and it was not in default of 
elaborate preparation, of deadly purpose, of unwavering exe- 
cution, btit simply by force of impregnable walls, that the 
whole of that gallant little band did not, at the close of that 
unparalleled piece of military jousting, lie blackened and gory 
corpses, destroyed by their brethren —their brethren po- 
litically, literally, spiritually — beneath the National ban- 
ner which they had sworn to defend, and which they were 
too honorable to betray. It cannot be forgotten that the fact 
that “nobody was htrt” in that terrible game of mimic war, 
was not owing to the humanity or chivalry of South Carolina. 
She did not, in a time of peace, and under the patient guns 
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of the fortress, which might have blown to atoms the incipi- 
ent germs of hostility, weave around Fort Sumter her horrid 
net-work of slaughter ; she did not, through long hours, rain 
her showers of shot and shell upon the devoted fortress, re- 
doubling her fire when the bursting flames told that the 
garrison were assailed by a nearer, if not more formidable 
foe, without intending a work of blood. If God made the 
bombardment innocuous, she meant it for destruction. The 
lurid flame which played around Sumter, harmless as the 
corruscations that quiver on the clouds of a summer evening, 
she meant for the lightning-blaze and the destroying bolt of 
the tempest. She did her umost that the men who had the 
presumption to remain in their place under the orders of the 
government and the protection of the National flag, should 
be killed, and the varnish of courtesy which softened the 
close of the fray, sincere as we may believe it was, cannot 
blind our eyes to the unprovoked character and deadly inten- 
tion of the assault. 

Rarely, we feel constrained to say, has a greater outrage 
been perpetrated than the assault upon Fort Sumter. Still 
nore rarely, perhaps, has there been committed a greater 
political blunder. Up to this time the North had been dis- 
tressed, humiliated, still hoping against hope that what 
seemed to them a strange and inexplicable phrenzy, would 
pass away, and that forbearance under the series of Southern 
aggressions could not but be followed by a salutary reaction 
in the Southern mind. And we deem it by no means impos- 
sible, that had the South refrained from this culminating 
act, had it confined itself to less obtrusive, though not 
less real, acts of hostility, the North, uncertain, hesitating, 
divided as to the true line of policy, might have remained 
inactive until the revolution had become an accomplished 
fact, until the government de facto had transformed itself 
into a government de jure, and compelled her to pay the 
penalty of delay in the ultimate recognition of the Confed- 
eracy. That event harmonized her distractions and termi- 
nated her supineness. It showed how determined and 
desperate was the purpose of the Confederacy, and how 
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utterly vain were all hopes based upon its lingering attach- 
ment to the flag and the Constitution of the country. Deep 
indeed must have been the sleep of those whom the cannon 
of Fort Sumter would not have awakened. Dead to every 
sentiment of nationality must have been the people who 
could remain insensible to such an assault on the government 
of their country. This was equally the case under the North- 
ern or the Southern interpretation of the Constitution. Under 
the Northern interpretation it was an act of rebellion ; under 
the Southern interpretation it was an act of war. If the 
South were in the Union, they were assailing the government 


of their country ; if they were out of the Union, they were 


assailing a Foreign State. In either case, there is no prin- 
ciple in the law or the practice of nations which could allow 
the outrage to go unpunished. The governncnt that had 
done so would have consigned itself to contempt, and the 
people who had allowed it would have shown themselves 
unworthy of a government. The Northern people so felt it. 
It kindled in them a deep-felt and a righteous indignation. 
The promptness with which they responded to that thunder- 
peal of defiance, and to the cry of an aggrieved country— 
for, like the voice of the Athenian herald in the popular 
assembly, the voice of the Chief Magistrate was the voice of 
the country—showed that the previous calm was the calm, 
not of indifferent, but of thoughtful and anxious men, of men 
who were not dead to the humbled and distressed condition 
of the country, and who needed but a voice, an occasion, 
and a leader, to rally to the defence of institutions in which 
were enshrined their proudest political reminiscences, their 
dearest interests, their highest hopes. 

Let then our brethren who deprecate the blood-thirsty 
spirit of the North, and dwell with just eloquence on the 
horrors of war, remember who initiated the contest, and under 
what provocation the loyal States took up arms. They did 
not fire the first gun; they did not make the first hostile 
demonstration ; they did not stir a finger until the nation 
had been assaulted, and until the safety of its capital 
was threatened, not merely in the irresponsible vauntings of 
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Southern papers, but by a high official at Montgomery. 


They waited, in the hope that sanity would return to the’ 


Southern mind, until they had almost become the objects of 
the world’s and their own contempt, and the attack on Sumter 
seemed half justified by the reasonable doubt whether the 
Nation had the sensibility to feel, or the spirit to resent 
it. Nowhere, we solemnly believe, in the history of the 
world, is there presented such an instance of the forbear- 
ance of a great and high-spirited people under grievous 
provocation. We say, deliberately, high-spirited. For had 
there really been the insensibility and indifference which the 
correspondent of the London Times imagined, had there been 
as much of “human phlegm” as there was of “divine calm,” 
there would have been small merit in its forbearance. But 
it was not so. A keen agony of interest was thrilling along 
every nerve of the social body. Whatever might have been 
true of venal politicians, the great mass of the people were 
acutely sensitive to the wounds which were inflicted on the 
national honor. They were silent, because they knew not how 
to speak. They were passive, because they knew not how to 
act. They gazed in mingled horror and incredulity upon the 
mad freaks of the Demon of Secession, unable to persuade 
themselves that a nfovement of such far-reaching extent, so 
vital to the National interests, that cut to the very quick of 
the National lite, could be originated and carried through, by 
their brethren in the State and in the Church, with such an 
utter disregard of the forms required by both prudence and 
courtesy. Is it matter of surprise that they stood awhile 
confounded by the startling phenomenon, and that, when 
convinced of the terrible earnestness of the movement, they 
addressed themselves with corresponding earnestness to the 
work of resisting it? 

But it is time to inquire into the grounds which the South- 
ern people allege for their act of secession. They have not 
embarked in the movement without reasons which justify it 
to their own minds, and it is but simple justice to them and 
to ourselves that we contemplate as far as possible the sub- 
ject from their point of view, We refer not, of course, to 
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the leaders in the movement. With many of them it is an 
iniquitous conspiracy. We do not give them a particle of 
credit for the honesty of purpose which we have no doubt 
actuates a large portion of the Southern people. Mr. Alex- 
ander H. Stephens undoubtedly stated the truth when he 
attributed their action in a large measure to disappointed 
and tactious ambition. Flattering visions of a vast empire, 
embracing the fairest portion of our territory, and girdling the 
Gulf of Mexico, resting on servile labor, and commanding a 
monopoly of some of the great agricultural and manufactur- 
ing staples of the world — such visions have for years dazzled 
the eyes of Southern politicians, and determined them, at 
the earliest practicable moment, to dissolve a political con- 
nection which was distasteful to them, and which contained 
elements wholly incompatible with their dreaii ot Empire. 
But how have they drawn to their support tie large middle 
class, which did not share in their ambitious and splendid 
illusions ¢ 

We shall endeavor to state the case with strict fairness, as 
between the North and the South. The South hold to the 
doctrine of State Sovereignty, and the right of each of the 
constituent bodies to resume at any time the powers which 
it has granted, and thus at its own sovereign pleasure retire 
trom the National Union. The North deny this doctrine. 
They hold that the separate sovereignty of the States is, under 
the Constitution, and so far as its provisions go, merged in 
the single sovereignty of the American People. They regard 
the Constitution not as a compact between States, but an 
instrument framed and adopted by the people in entire inde- 
pendence of State lines. These separate theories of the Con- 
stitution determine the separate views of the two parties 
regarding the nature of the war. The South are fighting tor 


independence ; the North are fighting for the government. 
The rallying cry of the South is, Pro aris et focis—our homes 
and our altars. The rallying: cry of the North is, The Con- 
stitution and the Country. The North believe that, enjoying 
the protection and the blessings of a government of extraor- 
dinary excellence, in rallying to defend it they are but dis- 
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charging the most sacred and imperative of all secular 
obligations. The South believe that, in addition to the inhe- 
rent right of secession, they are rising to resist a long series 
of aggressions, which have culminated in the election of a 
sectional President, and the triumph of a political party 
which aims at the overthrow of Southern institutions. They 
thus justify to themselves their act by the double right of 
secession and revolution. They seek the grounds of their 
movement partly in the Constitution of the country, as 
giving the right of peaceful withdrawal, and partly in 
that constitution. of human nature in which is written the 
inalienable right of resistance to intolerable wrong. And to 
this blended and we think confused conception, the Southern 
movement has actually corresponded. It has been a curious 
blending of legitimate and revolutionary, of peaceful and 
warlike elements. While asserting, in speeches and resolu- 
tions, the right of peaceful withdrawal, its warlike preparations 
and warlike acts evinced a consciousness that the proceeding 
contained other than peaceful elements. Let us examine briefly 
both of these grounds, both the alleged right of constitutional 
withdrawal, and the validity of the reasons for inaugurating 
a revolution. 

The right of secession is based on what is a favorite doc- 
trine with Southern statesmen, that the Constitution is a 
compact between sovereign States, which, therefore, they have 
a right to annul at pleasure. The premises in this argument 
we do not propose now to diseuss. In regard to the question 
before us, we believe it a matter of entire indifference whether 
the Constitution was formed by the States as such, or by the 
immediate act of the whole people. The real question is not 
in what manner the thing was done, but what was actually 
done ; not in what precise capacity the citizens of the country 
acted in framing the instrument, but what sort of an instru- 
ment they framed ; what kind of a central authority they 
created ; what powers they conferred upon it, and what 
powers they withheld. Whatever be the functions and pow- 
ers of the Constitution, it surely makes no difference whether 
the people came directly under its obligations, or acting 
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through their established organs as separate States. A sover- 
eign State, we suppose, has the same right to modify at 
pleasure its form of government which it originally had to 
create it. And it yet remains to be established as a principle 
of political ethics, that a sovereign State is not equally bound 
by the obligations which it has voluntarily assumed, as any 
private, or any number of private individuals. In private 
ethics, the right to give implies the right to take, but not.the 
right to take back what you have unreservedly surrendered. 
Whether it be an individual, or a State, no matter how sove- 
reign —and, in fact, the more completely sovereign the 
stronger the argument — obligations solemnly assumed must 
be abided by until we are released from them by the power 
to which we have made the surrender. The theory, then, 
that the Constitution is a compact between sovereign States, 
makes, in itself, nothing for the right of secession. It does 
not bring us one step nearer to that right than before. We 
must still look into the instrument itself, and see what is the 
work which these several Sovereignties have performed ; 
what powers they have deposited in it; what they have 
withheld. 

And looking at that instrument, blindness itself can scarcely 
avoid seeing that our fathers formed, not a league or confed- 
eration, but a government. Without obliterating the previous 
accidental colonial divisions, they overlaid them, bound them 
round, interpenetrated them, by an all-encompassing and 
paramount National Union. Does this need confirmation ? 
Look at what they did. They took from the States the power 
to levy armies, to -create navies, to make war or peace, to 
enter into treaties with each other or with foreign powers, to 
coin money, to levy imposts on imported goods, to institute 
postal regulations, and interlaced the whole territory with the 
ramifications of one vast judicial system centring at the 
seat of the National authority. They created all the dif 
ferent branches of a complete civil polity, Legislative, Execu- 
tive, and Judicial; and without making one syllable of 
provision for the withdrawal of any of the parties to the 
arrangement, expressly declared that no State should pass a 
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law conflicting with the laws of the United States within its 
own borders. Now, whatever may have been the purpose of 
the framers of the Constitution, can there be any doubt as to 
what they did? Was there ever an instance in the history 
of mankind in which independent and sovereign States 
yielded up such powers and functions to a mere transient 
partnership, dissolvable at pleasure, and that too at the pleas- 
ure or caprice of any single one of the parties? The idea 
is in the last degree preposterous. Whether they meant it or 
not, our fathers framed a Constitution, a Government for a 
Nation with an organic life and unity, and not a congeries of 
loosely aggregated communities. The Southern people talk 
of the sovereign State of Virginia, or of South Carolina, and 
that, under the Constitution of the United States. What sort 
of a sovereign State is that, we must ask, which cannot build 
or own a ship, a fort, a mint, an arsenal, a custom-house, a 
post-office, which cannot make a treaty, which can neither 
send nor receive an ambassador, whose very name, in fact, 
is as utterly unknown to the diplomacy of the world as if it 
lay in the planet Neptune, or the tail of the last comet? 
which is all woven over with the network of an exterior 
judicial and exterior postal system? Is this a sovereignty to 
be proud off Are such the sovereign States to which the 
haughty chivalry of the Old Dominion, and the sons of the 
Huguenots, delight to vowa paramount allegiance? No won- 
der that the votary of State Rights chafes under a system 
whose hard and stubborn facts stand in such contemptuous 
defiance of his theory. 

For ourselves, we joyfully and gratetully accept the facts. 
We regard the Constitution itself as little else than the 
expression of a preéxisting nationality. It was the off- 
spring of a moral, almost of a natural necessity. Sprung 
from the same origin, with the same language, the same 
religion, and to a large extent the same habits and po- 
litical affinities, with territorial divisions merely acciden- 
tal, the people flowed together as naturally as kindred 
drops mingle into one. Their union under a single govern- 
ment was a part of the “ preéstablished harmony” of things. 
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There might be questions as to specific forms of union, as to 
a government more or less centralized ; but a common gov- 
ernment, that should sway, as with a single breath, this vast 
homogeneous mass, lay in the necessity of the case. It was 
already grounded in the Nationality of the people ; it had 
to be declared rather than created. And we have been 
gratified to see the process of nationalization, which must in- 
fallibly go on under the working of such a government—to 
see the life of the States more and more absorbed into the 
all-assimilating life of the Nation. It has been My Country, 
and not My State, that has stirred our patriotic pride; and 
while the Excelsior banner that symbolized the Empire State 
has been dear to us, our paramount devotion has been given 
to the Stars and Stripes, that in every corner of our vast ter- 
ritory, and in every quarter of the world, told us of our 
country, and under whose glorious blazonry we have been 
rapidly advancing to political and moral supremacy. 

And precisely this process of Nationalization augments in- 
definitely the practical difficulties of secession. Had the 
present outbreak occurred immediately «after the organizing 
of the government, though not less vicious in theory, it would 
have been traught with less practical injustice. No vast sums 
of money had then been expended to enlarge, consolidate, 
and improve the National domain. No series of forts, as 
Monroe, Pulaski, Sumter, Pickens, would have been at 
once objects and strongholds of war. The mouth of the 
Mississippi was in the hands of France, Florida in the hands 
of Spain, Texas in the hands of Mexico. No National cap- 
ital had as yet received the expenditure of millions on 
millions of money, and gathered around it the hopes and 
affections of the people. In short, no series of living proc- 
esses had been long going forward, assimilating, unifying, 
binding the several parts into one organic whole, “vital in 
every part,” and which could. scarcely, “ but by annihilating, 
die.” Secession is now emphatically venesection, the severing 
of the veins and arteries of the living body. 

But the right of Constitutional withdrawal denied, have 
the South grounds for revolution? May they throw them- 
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selves back on that “higher law” which justifies any people 


in throwing off an intolerable yoke, in disowning a Govern- 
ment which ceases to employ its powers for the good of the 
governed? Such is no doubt the honest conviction of multi- 
tudes of the Southern people. But wherein lies the wrong? 
The clear-sighted Vice-President of the Southern Confed- 
eracy had failed to discover it when in his speech of Novem- 
ber last, he declared the disunion movement a revolt from 
the best and inost beneficent Government on earth. It can 
scarcely lie in the acts of the National Administration, for in 
this the South has had from the beginning, according to its 
frequent and just boast; a paramount share. Nearly all our 
Presidents have been men either elected from the South, or 
in whose favorable disposition the South has reposed full con- 
fidence. By an exceptional feature in our representation, 
it has been accorded a more than proportionate intluence 
in our councils, while the unity of Southern action on all 
questions specially affecting Southern interests has enabled 
it generally to overrule the divided counsels of the North. 
{f our protective tariff has been a grievance to some portions 
of the South, it has been a vast benefit to others; while the 
policy, whether for good or for evil, originated with the 
South, and was at the outset opposed by the North; and even 
where it has borne somewhat hardly, the evil has been in no 
proportion to the benefits conferred by the National Govern- 
ment. We need but refer to forts, navy-yards, custom-houses, 
harbor improvements, ‘postal service. We need but point to 
the vast territories which have been obtained by purchase, or 
arms, or both, and annexed to the Southern Territory and 
made the depository of Southern Institutions. Louisiana, 
with the immense territory watered by the lower Mississippi, 
Florida, Texas—what millions of treasure, what rivers 
of blood have been lavished that these vast regions, large 
enough of themselves for an empire, might go to extend the 


domain and swell the social and political influence of the 
South! 

We may dismiss the complicated question of the Territo- 
ries by simply saying, that practically there has been hardly 
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a foot of soil belonging to the United States that was adapt- 
ed to servile labor, of which slavery has not taken actual 
possession. New Mexico, the only territory which could be 
in dispute when the present administration came into power, 
was by the decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, by the act of its Territorial Legislature, and by actual 
occupancy, surrendered to Southern Institutions. We will 
not say whether the North have been unduly jealous of the 
spread of slavery in the Territories or not, but even granting 
such jealousy, it is not to be weighed one moment against the 
vast accessions of territory which the North has yielded up 
to the control of the South, and to the perfect security and 
protection which her institutions have enjoyed within the 
States of the Union. Under the egis of the Federal Consti- 
tution slavery has reposed as securely as if it had been our 
one fountain of national blessing, and the prime object of the 
formation of our Government. And when the Republican 
party came into power they had no more purpose to disturb 
that security than to break up the balance of the Solar Sys- 
tem. We contess that we deprecated the formation of that 
party with its sectional and invidious issue. Great as had 
been the provocation given by the South in the abrogation of the 
Missouri Compromise, yet this we scarcely think justified the 
North in organizing under such a rallying ery for the election 
of a National Chief Magistrate. Yet the grave provocation 
should not be forgotten; and it should also be remembered 
that the Republican party, which triumphed only by the per- 
mission of its antagonists, embraced thousands and thousands 
in its ranks who had no particular sympathy with the anti- 
slavery movement, and not one among its leaders who would 
have been in favor of invading by any legislative act, by any 
violation either of the letter or the spirit of the Constitution, 
any of the existing immunities of slavery. The Republican 
party was an aggregate of fragments of several different par- 
ties, whose single common principle was a desire to defeat a 
party which they believed to be deeply corrupted by the long 
continued possesssion of power. Asa party it could not have 
disturbed the status of slavery if it would, and it would not 
if it could. 
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We are told by the South that we would hem in slavery, 
throw it back upon itself, prevent its expansion, and strangle 
and smother it within its pent up limits. Hem in slavery! 
Strangle it forsooth! Let the reader open the map of the 
United States, and let him trace the outline of the region over 
whose area the Constitution of the United States, at the com- 
mencement of the present outbreak, guaranteed the security of 
slavery, and stood ready to defend it not only against foreign 
violence, but against its own internal convulsions. Look at Del- 
aware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Missouri, Arkansas, Louisana, Texas, and practically New 
Mexico — regions out of which you might carve half a dozen 
empires — with their magnificent rivers, their endless varie- 
ties of soil and climate, their exhaustless stores of agricul- 
tural and mineral wealth— over which nature breathes the 
softness and lavishes the beauty of an almost perennial spring 
—the land—we may transfer to it, accommodatingly, the 
language of the poet — 


“The land of the cedar and vine, 
Where the flowers ever blossom, the beams ever shine, 
Where the hot wings of zephyr, oppressed with perfume, 


Wax faint o’er the gardens of Gull in her bloom. 
5 
= * * * * 7 


(’Tis the clime of the — South —’tis the land of the sun; 

Can he smile on such deeds as his children have done?)” 
—look at this region thus outspread before your eye, favored 
with the’ brightest smiles of nature and the most prodigal 
bounty of heaven — this vast theatre on which slavery may 
expatiate at will, and put forth all her power in developing 
the elements of a nation’s greatness and prosperity — and 
then tell us that it is hemmed in, and, “ cabined, cribbed, con- 
fined,” is perishing for want of breathing space! 

In another point we grant that the South has not been with- 
out ground of complaint, but the grievance was moral not 
political, and one which secession has no power to remedy. 
There has been at the North a malignant philanthropy which 
has been unmeasured in its denunciations of the South; which, 
making its fancied hatred of the sin a cloak for its real hatred 
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of the sinner, would have been apparently well pleased to see 
the Constitution annulled and trampled on, and slavery extin- 
guished in the blood and flames of intestine war and servile 
insurrection. This disease, however, has long since past its 
crisis ; the virus has nearly died out, and the number of these 
philanthropical malignants could be counted on one’s fingers. 

We have to acknowledge, also, that the South has had 
ground to complain of portions of the Northern church, who, 
though of an entirely different stamp from the class above 
named, have too persistently interfered with the consciences and 
the duties of Southern Christians, and been unwise and unfra- 
ternal in their denunciations of slavery. We do not mean to 
concede for a moment that Northern Christians have not a 
right to form their opinions regarding slavery, and to express 
them. We cannot question the right of the North to form a 
judgment regarding an institution which stands in so close 
relations:to us as a people, nor to judge unfavorably of a sys- 
tem which the South itself in its earlier and purer days 
almost unanimously condemned, and which, when the facti- 
tious causes which lift it into temporary supremacy shall have 
past away, it will unanimously condemn again. But while 
such is the case, we will not deny that the mode of treat- 
ing the Southern institutions on the part of the North, 
has often been unwise and unchristian; and that the 
practical interests of the slave and the cause of emanci- 
pation would have been subserved by our leaving a matter so 
delicate and difficult, in the hands of those to whom Provi- 
dence had committed it. Whatever may be the present 
responsibilities of Southern Christians in relation to slavery, 
they are not responsible for its origination. They are account- 
able only for the manner in which they deal with it. Its 
practical treatment presents one of the gravest problems of 
the time, and in our judgment much of the interference of 
the North has had little other effect than to exasperate the 
Southern mind. 

But the error after all is but partial, is not, we think, gain- 
ing ground, and has always yielded toa fuller—we are 
almost disposed to hazard a pun — personal acquaintance with 
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our brethren. Let us cite an illustration. Western New 
York does not enjoy a very enviable reputation at the South, 
being looked upon as one of the strong-holds of Black Repub- 
licanism, and of radical notions generally. A little more 
than a year ago, that eminently conservative body, the Old 
School Presbyterian General Assembly, held its session in the 
city of Rochester. Ministers and Laymen from the far South 
and West graced that assemblage of talent and piety. We 
have occasion to know that many left their homes with seri- 
ous misgivings as to their reception in the city of radical- 
ism, and received many warnings against exposing them- 
selves to the violence of a Rochester mob. But they man- 
fully faced the danger, and made their way —with some 
nervous apprehensions we may suppose 





to the distant city 
of which they had no very distinct notion, except that its 
population reckoned a goodly number of Spiritual Rappers, 
Negroes, Abolitionists, and Indians. We need not dwell on 
the result. The city of gardens donned its dress of brightest 
verdure and breathed forth its richest fragrance for their 
reception. The wealth and taste and piety of the town hast- 
chned to open their hospitable doors to give them welcome. 
The churches were thronged to listen to their eloquence ; 
drawing-rooms and saloons gave them festive reception ; rail- 
road companies tendered them a tree excursion to the great 
‘ataract on our borders ; the great South Carolina champion 
of slavery was both in the pulpit and the drawing-room the 
lion of the town, and the sly hit at the Baptists, contained in 
his little anecdote about the “voice of the turtle” was 
received with a smile of good humor by that eminently 
liberal and amiable denomination. We give this en passant 
for just what it is worth. It needed but intercourse, we are 
assured, to soften the asperities of Northern and Southern 
feeling, and to satisfy each party of the other’s sincerity and 
excellence. 

And at all events the evil is not to be cured by secession. 
For our brethren do not intend, we presume, in receding from 
the state, to recede also from the church. In breaking the 
bonds of our political, they do not expect to sunder the ties 
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of our ecclesiastical and spiritual union. They do not pur- 
pose to divide the commonwealth of Israel ; to separate either 
themselves or us from the immunities and the obligations of 
the church militant and the church triumphant. We shall 
still be members of one spiritual body; still owe allegiance 
to one spiritual head ; still be bound by the same spiritual 
code. The truth is if the South are to secede for such a rea- 
son, they have begun at the wrong end. They should have 
withdrawn from the church instead of the state. They should 
have ruptured the ties of moral, instead of political brother- 
hood. Instead of disavowing their allegiance to the Ameri- 
can President, they should have disowned their fealty — or 
compelled us to disown ours—to our Common Redeemer. 
They should have severed their connection with that great 
spiritual family which knows no boundaries of earthly empire, 
no shibboleths of human politics, which binds into an insep- 
arable communion all who love our Lord Jesus Christ in sin- 
cerity and truth, and whose fanaticism will be none the less 
offensive, whose just censure none the less galling, because it 
overpasses the lines of a distinct state orgénization. 

We conclude then — and we have looked honestly to find 
it —that the South has no right of secession, either constitu- 
tional or revolutionary. It is not nominated in the bond, 
and it is not created by any sufficient violations of that bond 
on the part of the Northern States. The question, however, 
recurs, ‘Grant all this, yet if the Southern people wish to go, 
is it not better to let them? Why attempt to coerce half a 
nation into the maintenance of a political union which has 
become odious to them? You ought not to do it, and you 
cannot do it. Desolating war will be the price of coercion, 
and after all the desolation coercion will be impossible.’ This 
view, plausible on the surface, and appealing to the natural 
sympathies of every Christian and every benevolent heart, is 
entitled to the most candid examination. 

We reply, therefore, first, that had a large and important 
section of the country become unanimously disaffected with 
our political institutions, and signified in a calm and peaceful 
way their desire to shake them off, we believe that the expres- 
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sion of their desire would have been met by the most full 
and generous consideration of their claim. Coercion, it is 
often said, is not consistent with the genius of our Institu- 
tions, and had not the South undertaken to coerce the Nation 
into allowing them to depart, we believe the Nation would 
have met the proposition of their withdrawal in the kindest 
and most fraternal spirit, and if, after such a request had 
been made and refused, they had still insisted on a separa- 
tion, we greatly doubt if any considerable party would have 
united in their forcible retention. We should have said 
regretfully, go in peace. ; 

But in the first place, it should be remembered that in the 
act or desire of secession, the South has not been wnanimous. 
Since the origin of the secession movement — since the actual 
withdrawal of South Carolina, five Southern states, Virginia, 
Maryland, Kentucky, Tennesee, and Missouri, have given a 
popular majority, declaring their preference to remain in the 
Union. The popular vote of Louisiana was also, we believe, 
against secession, and we need not refer to the well known 
facts in Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, Tennesee, Missouri, 
which prove that these States have certainly a large, probably 
a predominating population that is still loyal to the Union. 
And even in the States further south, we know that the feel- 
ing is not unanimous for secession. We know that there 
are thousands on thousands who would hail a change that 
should overthrow the treasonable usurpation of Montgomery, 
and restore that beneficent sway of the Union which has 
fostered every National interest, and spread its impartial wing 
over all sections of the country. The manner in which seces- 
sion was accomplished proves that it was a conspiracy on the 
part of the leaders, and that they had no confidence in the 
unanimous desire of their own people to dissolve their federal 
allegiance. 

But look again: Suppose we have yielded to the demand 
of the South, and allowed them to depart as peacefully as was 
consistent with all those acts of virtual war which signalized 
their departure. We have surrendered to their imperative 
demand half of our territory, a third of our population, dis- 
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membered our government, and descended from our high 
position as a nation to the humiliating acknowledgment that 
we are but an aggregation of dissolvable and dissolving states. 
Will this end it? Have we any guaranty of peace? Will 
the South, encouraged by this confession of national weak- 
ness, or tameness, desist from further demands, or lower their 
tone of defiance? Shall we who have given up the greater 
in order to maintain peace, refuse fora like reason to concede 
the less? And will they who have obtained by threats of 
war so vast a concession, fail to press still more confidently 
and more determinedly their minor claims? The Secretary 
of War at Montgomery announced on the receipt of the in- 
telligence of the fall of Sumter, a speedy attack on Washing- 
ton, with an oblique intimation that the Confederate armies 
might possibly pay their respects to Faneuil Hall. Still more 
recently Mr. Stephens, the Vice-President of the extemporized 
Republic, declared in a speech at Atlanta, that just as soon 
as the State of Maryland should seceede—a matter which was 
nearly certain—the District of Columbia would be her’s by 
reversionary right, and the Contederacy should vindicate their 
claim to it at any cost of blood and treasure. Is this lan- 
guage from men of such distinguished position mere bragga- 
docio — mere empty gasconade? Do the highest funtionaries 
of the government indulge in language which is mere “sound 
and fury, signifying nothing”? And if men high in office 
will utter such threats, is it. not reasonable to presume that 
there is a spirit in the people which will lead them to execute 
them? lad the loyal citizens of the Republic a right to pre- 
sume that such menaces following on the heels of such acts 
as the investment of Fort Pickens and the storming of Fort 
Sumter really did not mean war—really toreboded no danger ¢ 
Are we not compelled to believe that nothing but an armed 
demonstration on the part of the North has saved us our 
capital — the home of our government é 

but the South seceded partly because the North refused 
her equal rights in the Territories. Is it conceivable that, in 
leaving the Union, she will acquiesce in any arrangement 
that will deprive her of these territories altogether? Assuredly 
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not. She will demand, at the point of the bayonet, her full 
share of the National domain ; and the same love of peace 
which has led us to sacrifice half the nation, will, a fortior, 
demand the relinquishment of the Territories. Another 
count in the indictment, is our violation of the law regarding 
fugitive slaves. Canada being now brought down to the 
very Southern border, the South will demand adequate treaty 
stipulations for the return of her fugitives from compulsory 
service ; and we shall have to yield, not as a matter of 
National comity, but under the threat of our smelling South- 
ern powder and feeling Southern steel. And thus on and on, 
the South despising us, and we despising ourselves, until the 
last stage of humiliation has been reached, and the shop- 
keeping, money-loving, battle-dreading Northerner, driven to 
the last extremity of humiliation, lays his neck in the dust 
and invites the honorable crush of the chivalrous heel, or at 
last turns desperately about, and wages the war to avoid which 
all these humiliations had been incurred. We do not believe 
that we paint a fanciful or an overdrawn picture. We have 
got to look at the manner and the temper in which the South 
broke away from the Union. We do not see how war, sooner 
or later, could have been averted, without the complete sur- 
render of our National honor, without the extinction of all 
that gives dignity and value to a Nation. With the most 
cautious procedure on the part of the seceders, a peaceful 
separation would have been well nigh an impossibility. In 
the breaking up of such a National life as ours, in the shiver- 
ing of an organized Empire into a multitude of fragmentary 
States, many questions would have arisen which nothing but 
the most skilful diplomacy, the most delicate sense of honor, 
the most magnanimous forbearance, could have conducted to 
a peaceful issue. And in the hot haste with which the South 
rushed out of the Union, accompanying the movement — we 
are pained to say it, but the truth of history demands it — 
with many acts of wrong and violence, we are satisfied that 
a war was just as inevitable and certain as it was that 
there was a spark of manliness remaining in the bosoms that 
still beat in loyalty to the Union. For ourselves, during the 
Vol. xxvii—33. 
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wretched interval between the first movement of South Caro- 
lina and the assault on Sumter, we were anxious for any com- 
promise which would not have bartered away principles. We 
are now satisfied that no compromises would have been avail- 
ing ; and that even a consent to a peaceful withdrawal, would 
have but delayed a little the inevitable conflict. We should 
have had to draw the sword, either for the living body or over 
the dead carcass of the Union. ! 

But again, the granting of secession involves the destruc- 
tion of the government. Allow a dozen States thus to break 
away from the Union, and what guaranty have we for the 
continued adhesion of the rest? The new confederation will 
ply the more congenial of these with appropriate allure- 
ments, and thus, in the doubtful allegiance of border States 
will be a fruitful source of strife; while for other and inde- 
pendent reasons, each will go their separate ways according 
to caprice or nationality. In the very heart of the Union — 
if Union there be — may spring up a Republic, or a Mon- 
archy, of Norwegians, of Germans, of Irishmen, forming their 
separate treaties with domestic or foreign powers, The pro- 
cess of disintegration will thus go on, until the last link is 
broken which has bound the States to each other, and the vast 
but harmoniously-acting organism of our nation is plunged 
into anarchy, to be reduced to a stern order by a military 


despotism. And taking the soberest view, what functions of 


a Nation can we any longer discharge after making such a 
concession? What treaty can be entered into with foreign 
powers, by States, not one of which may remain to fulfil its 
pledges? What course of public policy can be pursued 
when all is so utterly shifting and uncertain? What act, 
plighting the public faith, can be performed, when there may 
be no public to redeem the pledge? As well build a city 
on the restless sands of the desert, or billows of ocean, as 
any thing like a nationality on such an unstable foundation. 
Theoretical secession — and, if allowed, practical secession — 
thus shivers the fabric of the government. Like the dismem- 
bering of the body, it kills the national life; which is a unify- 
ing principle, and demands a harmonious organism, 
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But it is said, when secession has done its work and drawn 
off the discordant elements of the present Union, the States 
which remain may modify the Constitution and provide 
against further dissolution. Perhaps so. But modifying a 
nation’s Constitution is not a light matter; and what the 
security of any government with such a terrible example of 
successful revolution before its eyes? But besides, the de- 
mand is wicked ; it involves sacrifices which the South have 
no right to ask of us. We are required to let them go with 
no semblance of legal or moral right. They carry with 
them Florida, which we bought from Spain. They carry 
with them Lonisiana, which we bought from France, and 
which we took into the Union with an express provision 
binding her to it forever. They carry with them the con- 
trol of the navigation of the Mississippi, which floats the 
commerce of half a continent, and the possession of which 
Mr. Jefferson deemed so important to the nation that he felt 
justified in violating the Constitution in order to obtain it, 
They carry with them Texas, which we have recently ac- 
quired at an immense sacrifice of blood and treasure. We 
might let South Carolina, and Georgia and Virginia, go ; 
they came into the Union as original equals. But there is 
something inexpressibly cool in demanding that vast regions, 
occupying points vital to the interests of the country, and 
therefore purchased at an immense cost by the people of the 
country, should be allowed at any moment, and for any rea- 
son, or for no reason, to snap their fingers in the face of the 
country and secede. The proposition is too monstrous to be 
entertained. They may guarantee to the Union upon which 
they have thus unceremoniously turned their backs, the rights 
for which they were brought into it; but they have broken 
one guarantee, and they may break another. In a time of 
peace they have planted their cannon along the Mississippi, 
and they may do it again. We cannot trust them. We say 
it solemnly, and with a full sense of the evils of war, if they 
go out, they must go out at the point of the sword. 

For such reasons, among many others, we believe it the 
imperative duty of the government to put down, if it can, 
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the present conspiracy and allow the hundred thousands 
of still loyal men in the Southern States to return to a 
peaceful allegiance. If the government is defeated, defeat 
is an incident to humanity, and it can sheath the sword 
without dishonor ; and the next company of seceders will 
know at what price they have got to purchase their with- 
drawal. But if it yielded the best interests of the pres- 
ent and the future without a struggle, and a struggle com- 
mensurate with its vast resources and the great interests at 
stake, it would be recreant to its obligations, and incur just 
contempt. The war is in no respect a war of subjugation, 
except as it would subdue to their allegiance those who have 
east off lawful authority. It is not a war of conquest, ex- 
cept as it would conquer a rebellion. It is not a war against 
slavery, but slavery must not stand in the way of the para- 
mount interests of the Republic. There is not, we are sure, 
either in the government or in the people of the free States, 
the slightest disposition to turn this into an anti-slavery cru- 
sade, and retaliate on that unfortunate institution the griev- 
ous wrongs which it is now inflicting on the country. For 
ourselves, we greatly prefer to see slavery untouched by the 
war ; to see it perish, not amidst the shock of arms and the 
unimaginable horrors of a great political and military convul- 
sion, but by the more peaceful and salutary processes which 
are sure sooner or later to bring it to its end. We would 
not that the baptismal rite of African emancipation should 
be a baptism of blood. We would that master and slave 
should rejoice together in that day of coming redemption, 
when the Ethiopian shall stretch out his hands unshackled 
unto God, and should bless the Christian philanthropy that has 
gradually and beneficently loosened the fetters of his bondage. 
And in the anticipation of that day, we have deprecated a 
misguided interposition on the part of the North, and be- 
lieved that the interests of the colored race were safer in the 
hands of their masters, under the restraining, purifying, ele- 
vating influences of a Christian civilization. But if slavery 
take the initiative and invoke the aid of the sword, if it 
place itself between, us and the secure heritage of National 
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liberty, we know nothing in it so sacred or beneficent that 
may shield it from the doom which it has provoked. 
Better that slavery perish — better that even more legitimate 
present interests of the country be sacrificed, and the grass 
grow in the streets of our commercial cities, than that we 
prove faithless to our trust, and entail eternal feud and an- 
archy upon succeeding generations. 

Meanwhile, what shall be the issue of the present conflict 
we pretend not to predict. Whether we shall come out of 
our present baptism of blood regenerated and purified, with 
the elements of our National life invigorated and our Union 
drawn closer together, is among the secrets of Omniscience. 
We do not employ, and we canot approve, that style of con- 
fident and unqualified assertion which is current in the 
Northern secular press. It looks as if we had forgotten Him 
who is the Arbiter among the nations. That the government 
has immense advantages, both in resources and in the 
righteousness of its cause, we cannot doubt. But the race is 
not always to the swift, nor the battle to the strong, nor, for 
the time being, the victory to the better cause. God may 
confound our councils, and smite our strength with weakness. 
He can cause one to chase a thousand, and two to put ten 
thousand to flight. He can turn our arms against eath other 
on a larger scale than at Great Bethel, and leave the destinies 
of far more decisive conflicts to hang on even more incompe- 
tent generalship. If we forget Him who ruleth among the na- 
tions, and who setteth up and pulleth down at His will, the 
most momentous lesson of this solemn crisis will have been read 
to us in vain, and we shall be scourged with disastrous de- 
feat, or with a yet more disastrous, because Godless, victory. 
The ancient Greeks stood in constant awe of Nemesis: they 
dreaded the retribution which the divine jealousy visits upon 
the arrogant tongue and the over-confident spirit; and the 
sentiment, though bearing a tinge of superstition, allies itself 
to the deeper philosophy of our nature, and may teach its les- 
son to the Christian. God is the Sovereign Ruler, and as 


jealous of his prerogative now as when from between the 


Cherubim He thundered victory or discomfiture upon the 
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enemies of Israel. And apart from strictly Christian consid- 
erations, there is enough in the gigantic proportions of the 
present contest, and the doubt hanging over all human affairs, 
to inspire a judicious modesty in our statements regarding the 
result. Who that sees what manifold and potent elements are 
enlisted in the conflict, and what tremendous interests hang 
poised in the balances, will not rather pray earnestly and hope 
tremblingly, than indulge in over-confident prediction ? 

We do not write thus because we are despondent as to the 
result, and do not see the strongest ground of trust that the right 
cause will prevail. Earnest and determined as are the South 
they will yet come, we believe, to a better mind. When fully 
satisfied where lies the strength, they will by and by come to 
see where also lies the right. In the new movement which 
they have inaugurated, we fail to see a single element of per- 
manent, and in such times as ours of even temporary success. 
Its ostensible ground is the protection and perpetuation of 
slavery. It proposes to redeem the institution from the stigma 
which the moral sense of the world has affixed to it, and legiti- 
mate it as a proper basis of a Republican commonwealth. 
The experiment will assuredly fail. It is too glaring and 
frightful an anachronism ; it is in too palpable hostility to 
all the better principles and tendencies of the age. The good 
of slavery is but incidental and transient ; its evils are radical 
and abiding, and any attempt to incorporate it as a congenial 
element into the highest forms of civilization, will meet with 
inevitable defeat. The stars in their courses will fight agains, 
sucha movement. The moral sentiment of the civilized world 
will blast it. There is no principle of the Divine government, 
and no law of national prosperity, which will not pronounce its 
condemnation. And when a Southern divine argues that 
slavery is the normal, freedom the exceptional, condition of . 
the race; and the Vice-President of the new Confederacy tells 
us that this is the stone which the builders rejected, but which 
they have made the head-stone of the corner, they but shock 
the most solemn convictions of mankind. 

We cannot finally turn from the subject without recalling 
the fact, that among both parties to this mournful struggle, 
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and contending with equal honesty and zeal for their respec- 
tive causes, are Christian and praying men, citizens of our 
common Zion, disciples of our common Redeemer. They 
who have sat side by side at the same communion table, they 
who have gone up together to the great Christian festivals of 
our American Zion, are ranged on opposite sides in the con- 
flict. Is there not danger that the sanguinary spirit of war, 
the hates which it engenders even in more distant strifes, will 
be doubly venomous in this collision between kindred, and 
kindle toward our Southern brethren feelings which we should 
never harbor toward those of the household of faith? The re- 
lations of the spiritual kingdom rise above or sink deeper than 
any relations of a purely secular character. They remain, there- 
fore, essentially unaffected by the disruption of secular ties. 
Christ’s kingdom is not of this world, and the arms which ar- 
bitrate worldly disputes find no place within its limits. As 
citizens its members enter the arena of civil conflict, and in 
obedience to the call of their country and their own convic- 
tions, may be found in opposing ranks. The spectacle is cer- 
tainly a sad one, and is among the awful mysteries which 
belong to the anomalous condition of earth, in which good and 
evil appear in such strange commixture. But sad as it is, it 
is delightful to reflect that the ties which unite are mightier 
than the forces which separate ; that below the political plat- 
forms on which the opposing parties stand armed with mur- 
derous weapons, is the one spiritual platform which they occupy 
as children of one common Father, and subjects of one spirit- 
ual kingdom. The agreements are far more vital than the 
differences. The elements of attraction are stronger than the 
elements of repulsion ; the love is deeper and more potent 
than the hate. The one is political, the other moral. The one 
lies amidst the changing and transitory elements of earth ; the 
other is lodged in the inner chambers of the soul, among the 
truths and principles which form its heritage for eternity. 
They have sworn allegiance to different earthly authorities ; 
but they are bound by an oath indissoluble as the covenant of 
Jehovah, to the same Spiritual Ruler. Amidst all political 
differences, differences of theory on the subject of slavery, 
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differences of theory as to State rights, differences of political 
sympathy, differences that may lead us to opposite sides of 
the same battle-fields, we and they must remember that we 
are brethren still; that they and we are of those for whom 
the blood of the Great Sacrifice was shed on Calvary ; that 
we belong alike to the flock that shall be gathered into the one 
fold of the Great Shepherd ; that we are all enlisted in the 
army of the Prince of Peace, 


The sacramental host of God’s elect, 


and that panoplied in the same armor, we are waging the same 
spiritual conflict, and moving forward together to the moral 
conquest of the world: that from hostile camps we send up 
our prayers to the same adorable Saviour, for the establish- 
ment of his blessed empire of light and love: and that from 
the slanghters of the battle-field we may ascend to mingle in 
the same chorus around the heavenly Throne. 

Let our Christian soldiers, and our Christian supporters of 
the war, remember this, and pluck from their hearts every root 
of bitterness toward those brethren in Christ whom the strange 
vicissitudes of earth have transformed into enemies. Let us 
pray for and with them, even while compelled to fight them. 
Let us convince our Southern brethren that we have not en- 
gaged in this war in a blood-thirsty, or even an untraternal 
spirit. Never, we solemnly believe, was there a war waged 
in which so much of patriotic self-devotion was alloyed by so 
little of personal resentment; in which a people sprang at 
once so promptly and so reluctantly to arms, constrained by 
the sacredness and magnitude of the interests which were 
imperiled, to take up arms against those whom they felt to be 
their brethren still. God grant that the contest may be so 
conducted ; that nothing may transform the spirit of Christian 
patriotism into the hellish spirit of hate and revenge. It will 
be asad day which shall witness a contest of principle degen- 
erating into a contest of passion. We solemnly believe that 
this unhappy conflict comes to us as a minister of mercy, as a 
source of political regeneration ; that this is one of the moral 
tornadoes which clear the political heavens, and leave behind 
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a greener earth and a brighter sky. The South will come 
forth from it, we believe, humbled yet exalted, with a deeper 
sense of the majesty of Law and the sacred nature of political 
obligation ; the North with a purer patriotism and a clearer 
vision of its duties to the Republic; and that the country, 
enjoying a peace which has not been purchased by false con- 
cessions and unworthy compromises, and drawn into a closer 
and truer union, will rise to a higher plane of national virtue, 
and be better prepared to work out the glorious destinies 
which God may yet have in store for it. 

We expect our brethren still to be our countrymen. We 
do not intend to let them go. We cannot thus sever the union 
of almost an hundred years. We must try to conquer them 
by deeds of valor and by deeds of mercy. If we disarm 
their hands by the might of our soldiery, we must disarm 
their hearts by the heroism of Christian kindness. If our 
arms compel them to fear, deeds of holy beneficence follow- 
ing in the fiery path of war, must compel them to love us. 
Thanks be to God for his unspeakable gift: for the heavenly 
love which overrides all human hate: for the divine voice of 
peace which floats above the din and thunder of the battle- 
field, and reconciles the fiercest dissonances of human strife. 
Blessed be the Gospel, the herald of infinite mercy, which 
spans with a bow of heavenly promise the sullen and retreating 
clouds of war, and through their riven folds opens a realm of 
divine peace and the light of an everlasting day. 
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Articte VIIL—RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 


Bunyan’s Practica, Worxs.*—Not one in ten thousand of those 
who are familiar with The Pilgrim’s Progress are aware how volumi- 
nous a writer its author was. Maultitudes who know that he wrote the 
Holy War, and one or two other works, do not know that he was the 
author of sixty-six distinct productions. This edition of his Practical 
Works, which includes only about half his writings, fills eight duodecimo 
volumes, averaging four hundred and twenty-three pages each. Bun- 
yan was not only the greatest of allegorists, but a great preacher — 
without doubt the most effective and popular one of his day —a sound 
discriminating theologian, and an able, earnest defender of the truth. 
After the Puritan style of his time, his sermons were often a connected 
series which could easily take the form of a treatise; and so, dreamer, 
preacher, controversialist, and withal rhymer, as he was, the produc- 
tions of his pen multiplied rapidly during the little more than thirty 
years that intervened between the beginning of his ministry and the 
end of his days. 

It was a much needed work undertaken by the American Baptist 
Publication Society, when they resolved to publish a complete collee- 
tion of Bunyan’s Practical Works. All of them are of permanent 
value, and most of them were unknown and inaccessible to common 
readers. The task of editing, assigned to Rev. Dr. J. Newton Brown, 
was performed with scrupulous fidelity and marked success. Each 
volume is furnished with an Introduction and Notes that supply just 


the information requisite to an intelligent perusal of its contents; the. 





* The Practical Works of John Bunyan. 
natural order, with Introductions and Notes. 


Arranged and classified in their 
By J. Newron Brown, editor of the 
Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge. In eight volumes. Published by the 
American Baptist Publication Society, 118 Arch street, Philadelphia. 

Vol. I, Awakening Works. Vol. IT, Inviting Works. Vol. III, Devotional. 
Vol. IV, Directing. Vol. V. Searching. Vol. VI, Consoling. Vol. VII, Doc- 
trinal. Vol. VIII, Experimental. 
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entire series being so arranged that each volume is complete in itself, 
and can be sold separately, while it forms a part of the connected whole. 
There are many reasons for heartily commending these volumes to 
our readers. Their contents are intrinsically valuable, much more so 
than would be anticipated by one who had not read them, and are 
everywhere redolent of the genuine spirit of Christianity. No one 
ean read them without turning even for the thousandth time with fresh 
interest to the Pilgrim's Progress and the Holy War. They are in- 
valuable also as a study to him who would possess a copious diction of 
pure English words, or would Be a master in the use of genuine English 
idioms. If theological students, instead of painfully cultivating the 
bookish, \atinized style which now so often hides or hinders their 
thoughts in the pulpit, would familiarize themselves with the language 
of Bunyan, they would soon find their profit in the growing liveliness 
and vigor of their diction. It would not be difficult to cite from these 
volumes passages that in the combined qualities of terseness, vigor, and 
graceful beauty of expression, are hardly surpassed in our language. 


Works or Dr. Emwons.*—Volume first (though Jast in the order 
ot publication) of the new edition of Emmons’ works has just made 
its appearance. The Memoir of Prof. Park, which occupies the larger 
portion of the volume, has been greatly enlarged and enriched. It is 
evident that a generous and enthusiastic appreciation of the Franklin 
pastor animated his biographer in every page of the Memoir. A 
charming and most instructive biography is the result. Prof. Park’s 
familiarity with the Theological History of New England —surpassing 
that of any living man —his perfect mastery of a most chaste, grace- 
ful and pungent rhetoric, and more than all, his deep sympathy with 
the “ New England Theology,” made it fit that he of all men should 
write the life one of New England’s ablest theologians. 

Dr. Emmons was preéminently a logician and a recluse. His ser- 
mons never reflected the outer world, whether natural or social; yet with 
all their formality and logical precision, they exerted a magical power 
over the congregation that heard them. He believed that man is a 
rational being, and to be permanently influenced, must be addressed as 
such. Though he mingled but little in society, yet his sermons, drawn 


* The Works of Naruanirt Emmons, D. D., third pastor of the Church in 
Franklin, Mass. With a Memoir of his Life. Edited by Jacoz Ipr, D. D. 
Vols. I-VI. Boston: Congregational Board of Publication. 
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from the resources of his own experience, always found a response in 
every earnest heart that heard them. The town of Franklin still bears 
unmistakable traces of the great intellect and the pure heart that so 
long ruled in it. It is decisive evidence of his influence in the theolog- 
ical world, that the first edition of his works was long ago exhausted, 
and that the present one has been enlarged by a memoir of near treble 
the size of the original one, as well as by the addition of many new 
sermons from his unpublished manuscripts. The works of Emmons 
are indispensable to any one who would understand the progress of 
theological opinions in this country. 


Futter’s Remains.*— When the “Complete Works of Andrew 
Fuller” were published seventeen years ago, it was supposed that noth- 
ing of any value had escaped the attention of its industrious editor. It 
was not long, however, before a variety of minor pieces, sketches of ser- 
mons, manuscript letters, and “miscellaneous gleanings,” begun to come 
to light. With painstaking inquiry they were collected by the editor of 
the Complete Works, and the result is a goodly volume of fragments 
that are well worth preserving. Certainly all the pieces are not of 
equal value, but most of them bear the undoubted marks of their 
author’s mind. His Confession of Faith, written at the age of twenty- 
nine, and read at his installation at Kettering, is specially valuable in 
understanding his growth of opinions, and his system as a whole. It 
is particularly instructive to compare this with an unpublished manu- 
script now lying before us, and entitled “Thoughts on the Power of 
men to do the will of God,” written at the age of twenty-three or 
twenty-four, and containing, undoubtedly, the germinal thoughts of 
what was afterwards published under the title of The Gospel worthy of 
all Acceptation. 


TRACTS FOR THE CHURCHES,f ure a series Of brief but comprehensive 
discussions of questions connected with the Church, its Constitution 


* The Last Remains of the Rev. Andrew Fuller : Sermons, Essays, Letters, and 
other Miscellaneous Papers not included in his published works. By the editor of 
his ‘‘ Complete Works." Philadelphia : American Baptist Publication Society. 
118 Arch Street. 


t Tracts for the Churches. No. \—Law of Baptism demonstrated. No. 2—De- 
sign and Subjects of Baptism. No. 3—The True Church, Universal and Local, 
No. 4—Constitution and Government of the Church. No. 5—Lord’s Supper and 
the terms of its Communion. Chicago: Church, Goodman and Kenney, 51 La 
Salle street. 
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and Government, its Ordinances, and the Subjects to whom the ordi- 
nances are to be administered. The tracts thus far consist of five in 
number, varying from fifty to one hundred pages each, of 32mo. size, 
and are admirably fitted for circulation among the churches. They are 
not filled with thread-bare, common-place statements, but with thoughts 
that have the freshness and life possible for those only who write in 
earnest, and after due investigation and reflection. The five tracts that 
have already appeared were written, we believe, by the Rev. Dr. Everts 
of Chicago, whose ability in argument and in vigorous writing has 
become well known by a varied authorship. It is announced that “ the 
series will be continued by the ablest writers in the denomination.” 
They are worthy of wide dissemination, and will unquestionably 
prove useful wherever circulated. 


Tue HAnp-B0oK OF THE PRESBYTERIAN Cuurcu.*—The design of 
this little volume is sufficiently indicated by its title. It is for the special 
benefit of the members of Presbyterian Churches, but will prove in- 
structive to those who believe in the Congregational form of church 
government. The Jatter will be surprised to find how important are the 
functions of the Session, and how few are the standing duties of private 
membership in the work of Presbyterian church-building and discipline. 
A better acquaintance with the church policy of each other among the 
various denominations in this country, would unquestionably be promo- 
tive of mutual charity, as well as lead each sect to clearer convictions 
and a better appreciation of its own forms of government. 


Frey’s Scriprure Types.+—These volumes have long been before 
the public, and their merits often acknowledged. The author, a de- 
scendant of Abraham, and educated for the office of rabbi, which he 
once held, had enjoyed rare opportunities for acquainting himself with 
both the Jewish and the Christian systems, and, coming to his task late 
in life, he was enabled to bring to it the accumulated resources of long 
study and reflection. 


*The Presbyterian Hand-book of the Church. For the use of members, deacons, 
elders and ministers. By Rev. Joeu Parker, D. D., and Rev. T. Ratston Situ. 
New York : Harper & Bros. 1861. 

tU'he Scripture Types. A Course of Lectures by Joseru Samur. C.*F. Frey, 
author of a“Hebrew Dictionary,” “ Joseph and Benjamin,” etc.,etc. In two vols, 
Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society. 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Tue Wortp’s Procress.*—Questions of chronology are perpetually 
arising in every intelligent inquisitive mind, to which the best read men 
with the best of libraries at their command, are often at a loss to know 
where to find an answer. To all such persons a Dictionary of Dates, 
like this of Mr. Putnam, is invaluable. It is incredible, without actual 
inspection, how many such questions are here answered. And they are 
just the questions which are suggested in every day life, and by our com- 
monest reading. ‘This is accordingly a manual for the counting-room 
of the merchant, for the library of the professional and literary man, and 
for the shelves of the collector of miscellaneous books. It will pay for 
itself in a very short period, to any reading man, by its saving of time. 

The sale of ten thousand of the preceding edition is evidence enough 
of the public estimate of its value. That value is greatly enhanced in 
this last and revised edition by an extended addenda bringing down the 
dates to 1861. 

Mr. Putnam has laid the public under triple obligations by this 
manual. He has most successfully supplied an acknowleged want; he 
has in the mechanical execution met most fully the joint demands of 
good taste and convenience, and more than all, he has furnished a most 
wholesome and stimulating example to business young men, The vol- 
ume had its origin in a “chronological manual, in compiling which ” 
Mr. Putnam “had, at the age of fifteen, employed many midnight 
hours.” The great public, everywhere familiar with the name of the 
veteran publisher, are not generally aware that the honors of a laborious 
and painstaking editor and successful author are also his. 


Macautay’s History or Eneitanp.t—Lord Macaulay lived to com- 
plete but two hundred and thirty-nine duodecimo pages of the fifth vol- 
ume of his “History of England,” but he wrote with unabated vigor to 
the last. Every characteristic of the earlier volumes is clearly stamped on 
every page of the fragment. There is the same rapid succession of bril- 


* The World’s Progress: A Dictionary of Dates. Being a Chronological and 
Alphabetical Record of all essential facts in the progress of Society, from the Crea- 
tion of the World to the Inauguration of Lincoln. With a chart. Edited by 
Gro, P. Putnam, A. M. New York: .G. P. Putnam, 532 Broadway. 1861. For 
salein Rochester at Dewey’ s, 

+ The History of England from the Accession of James II, By Lorp Macavtay, 
Vol. V. Edited by his sister, Lady Trevelyan. With a complete index to the 
entire work. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1861. 
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liant pictures, the same clearly distinguishable chain of essays on sepa- 
rate topics, and the same intensity of convictions and directness of aim. 
Lord Macaulay is beyond question the most brilliant and readable, we 
cannot say the most philosophical or trustworthy, of English historians. 

The volume has been edited by the historian’s sister, Lady Trevelyan, 
who has printed the manuscript just as the noble author left it, 
wisely concluding that “the public would prefer his last thoughts 
should be preserved sacred from any touch but his own.” The five 
concluding pages, containing an account of the last days of William the 
Third, form a fitting close to his labors. One can hardly help thinking 
that some of its sentences as he penned them, must have seemed like a 
foreshadowing of his own approaching end, 

This volume is uniform with the others of the duodecimo edition, 
and, considering the quality of its paper, its printing and binding, is 
one of the cheapest of books, being sold at forty cents a volume. The 
present volume contains a complete index to the entire work. 


Tue ResE.iion Recorp.*—A trustworthy and chronological record 
of events originating in our present great National struggle will have 
a permanent value. It will be invaluable to the future historian ; it 
furnishes to the contemporary reader what can no where else be found 
—a thesaurus of undoubted facts and documents. The confused 
and confusing statements of the newspapers are all carefully sifted, and 
whatever is found to be true and worth preserving, is here arranged in 
chronological order — a complete diary of the great events now trans- 
piring in our country. ‘ 

It is issued in weekly numbers at ten cents, or in monthly parts at 
fifty cents. ‘The monthly edition besides being provided with maps, is 
illustrated with fine portraits, on steel, of distinguished persons. Part 
I is graced with an admirable likeness of Gen. Scott, and Part IL has 
likenesses of i: remont and Jefferson Davis. Future numbers will contain 
those of distinguished officers in the United States army. When 
numbers sufficient for a volume have been issued, there will be furnished 
separately a “preliminary outline of causes” of the war, and a conclud- 
ing number with a title page, contents and index of the volume. Twa 
monthly parts have already been issued. 





* The Rebellion Record: a Diary of American Events, 1860-61. Edited by 
Frank Moore, author of “ Diary of the American Revolution.” In three divi- 
sions, viz: I— Diary of Verified Occurrences. Il—Documents, Narratives, ete. 


IIT Poetry, Anecdotes and Incidents. Part Iand II, New York: G. P. Put- 
nam, 532 Broadway. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Invina’s Worxs.*—Three more volumes of the matchless “ National 
Edition” of Irving have appeared since the publication of our last num- 
ber. They are the Alhambra, the fifth and last volume of the Life of 
Washington, and the Crayon Miscellany. The entire appointments of this 
edition are such as give it a rare completeness. Nor have the public 
been wanting in their appreciation of its merits. A single bookseller 
in this city of Rochester sells of it one hundred copies a month. 
Nothing in our literature can make good the place of Irving in a house- 
hold collection of books. 


Witson’s ScHoot Reapver.t — Nothing perhaps more clearly ex- 
hibits the progress of our ideas and method of popular education than 
the improvement in our school readers. The time is forever past by, 
we hope, when our boys and girls are to be doomed to the reading of 
unintelligible extracts from elaborate speeches, or of fragments of essays 
from the “ Spectator” and the “ Rambler.’ New school books, we 
know, are often the product of the meanest and most mercenary of 
motives. Parents of limited means and more limited knowledge, are 
often made the victims of a “new book” speculation, to which teachers 
are soinetimes parties, and against which statute law ought to protect 
the unwary. Whatever may have been Mr. Willson’s motive in the 
preparation of his Readers, he must be admitted to have rendered a 
real and important service. By a series of five readers, fitted to the 
successive ages of pupils, he has set before them subjects and styles of 
writing fitted to engage their attention, instruct their mind, and thus 
accomplish the real work of education. Science, history and literature 
are all made to contribute. We recommend Willson’s Readers alike for 
the school-room and the family. 


Other notices, and a large amount of Literary and Foreign Intelli- 
gence, are necessarily omitted for want of space. 


* The Alhambra. Author's revised edition, with illustrations. New York: G. 
P, Putnam, 532 Broadway. 1861. 

Life of George Washington. Vol. V. New York: G. P. Putnam. 1861. 

The Crayon Miscellany. Author's revised edition, Complete in one volume, 
New York: G. P. Putnam. For sale in Rochester at Dewey's. 

t The Fifth Reader of the School and Family Series. By Marcus WI.ison, 
author of Primary History, History of the United States, American History, ete., 
etc. Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, New York. 1861, 
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